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‘The Border Cwclome. 


By W. B. LAWSON. 


CHAPTER. #. 
THE BANDITS COMMISSION. 


“Mack, come here!” 

The speaker was Jesse James, and his strongly marked 
face was grave as the words left his lips. 

The time was Sunday the 26th of March, just eight 
davs before an event that led to the belief that at lasi the 
noted bandit and train robber had been done for. This 
was a mistake, but Jesse James encouraged the belief and 
laid low. The place, Jesse James’ house in Jo- 
seph, Missouri. 

The man to whom the request was made left his seat 
by the window of the front apartment, where he had been 
sitting in a brown study, and came over to the fireplace 
before which Jesse was standing. 

He was tall and well made, and had a face that was 
both handsome and prepossessing in spite of the lines of 
dissipation about the mouth and under the eyes. 

And yet his countenance belied his character, for he 


was one of the most conscienceless villains that had ever 
cursed the Southwest with his presence. 

Corey Mack, or Iron Mack, as he was better known, 
both on account of his superb muscular development and 
his fierce, unbending will, could smile the frank, open 
smile of a guileless and honest young man, and yet do 
cruel murder while yet the lips were curved in seeming 
gavety and good humor. 

A consummate actor as well as a remorseless villain, 
he was the most feared by the officers and the people gen- 
erally of all the later members,of Jesse James’ reckless 
band of desperadoes. 
said the robber chief, when the young 
man had come forward and bent his dark eyes question- 
“| have a commission to give 
“I he 
ment that I’m going to have a tight squeeze before long.” 


“Mack, niv boy,” 


ingly upon the other’s face, 


you to fill incase [ am not able to. ve a presenti- 


“Pshaw !” returned Iron Mack, in the soft, sympathetic 


voice that Ae knew so well how to use when occasion 


required, “you are good for twenty years yet. 
well, hearty, and you haven't lost your grip by a large 
majority. Presentiments be blowed! Your stomach’s out 
of order, Jess, and that’s what ails you, and nothing else.” 

“No,” said Jesse James, “it’s not my stomach, Mack, 
that's given me the idea. I’ve had a warning that one of 
my men is going to betray me.” 

“Take a thimbleful of old rye and you'll change your 
tune.” 

Tron Mack looked at the glum-visaged outlaw with an 
aimtsecd smile. 

‘I tell you what, Jess,” he said, after a pause, “you're 
rusting from inaction, and your mind will go to pieces 
soon if you don’t get in and do some work of the old kind. 
What's the matter with the raid you'd planned en the 
bank at Platte City?” 

“We will talk of that after the middle of April. 
am alive by the fifteenth the raid goes.” 

“All right. Suit yourself.” 

esse James gazed thoughtfully into the tire for awhile, 
and his expression was hard and stern when he again 
looked up. 

“Mack,” he said, with fierce earnestness, “if I did not 
“ink a heap of you, I wouldn’t ask you to do this for me.” 
_Afecting to humor the noted outlaw’s mood, the young 
nian asked, quickly: 

“\Vhat do you want me to do?” 


If 1 


—-s 


“Tt want vou to find a certain man and cut his heart out 
fer me—that is, if I’m not able to attend to it.” 


Jesse James’ countenance expressed such unrelenting 
ferocity as he said this that Iron Mack, callous and case- 
hardened as he was, shuddered and turned slightly pale. 


“Who is the man?” 
‘Perry Bowdeen.” 
“Never heard of him.” 

‘He was once a member of this band.” 

“That was before my time, then.” 

“Yes; and he only remained with us for a few months— 
long enough,” added Jesse James, with savage emphasis, 
“to show his traitorous designs and at the same time 
serve me the most contemptible, low down trick that’ one 
man can play upon another.” 

“What was it?” 

“Den’t get impatient”—for Iron Mack was now exhib- 
iting the keenest interest in the recital—‘‘and I will get to 


he queried, with assumed coolness. 


it soon enough. First let me tell you what he did to the 


band.” 
“Betrayed yeu all to the officers, likely.” 4 
‘“That’s what the skunk did, Mack, and if it hadn’t 
been for Jim Cummings’ cool nerve, Perry Bowdeen 
would have got away with his trick and I might be dead 
now.” 


“Tt deesn’t matter what Jim did,” the outlaw chief went 
Te a 
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, “but the measures he took prevented Bowdeen fro 
delivering me and Frank and Polk Wells over to th 
sheriff of Liberty County. On the day the racks ca 
off, where do you think the traitor was?” 


“With the officers, of course.” 

“Not he, the coward!” 

Jesse James grated his teeth at the recollection of 1 
enemy's actions. 

“He was twenty miles away working his. dirty gar 
on me, Mack. And now I'll let you know just the kit 
of a man Perry Bowdeen is, so that you won't have at 
compunction in doing him up when you meet him. 


“When he joined the band he pretended to think I w 
the greatest man in America. He didn’t grovel and b 
down before me, nor do the soft slobber act, for I wou 
have tumbled to such games as these too quick; but 
worked his points in a neat, easy, insinuating way tl 
deceived everybody but Jim Cummings. Jim warned 
to look out for Bowdeen, that he was a snake, and woi 
play me a mean trick when the proper time came, 
] would not listen to him, and stuck up for Bowdeen 
the last.” ay 

Jesse James sighed deeply over the remembrance of 
mistake. 

“But wiser and better men than I have been 
he continued, with a weak attempt'at a smile, “and 
may be that the rascal’s smoothness and cunning 
prove more than a match for your shrewdness and det 
mination.” 

“Tl bet my life he won't fool me, once I get to 
him and know him for the man who pulled the weal o 
your eyes,” exclaimed Iron Mack, confidently. 


gulle 


“I hope he won't,” said Jesse James, earnestly, “for 
never be satisfied until he has received his deserts. 

“After he had won his way into my confidence,” 
outlaw resumed, “I told him all about my private affa 
and his sympathy with my mother’s troubles made 
cotton to him more than ever. Curse my blindnes 
raged the outlaw chief as he walked from the fireplac 
the window and back again. “Thirty years of act 
fighting, scheniing life, with the finest opporttnities in 
world to study human nature, and then allow mysel 
be downed at last by a snipe that is young enoug! 
be my son. It gravels me like the old scratch to thin 
it, Mack.” 

His companion tried to fraime a consoling reply, 
failed, 

“The day before the officers made the raid accordin 
his directions,” continued Jesse James, “Perry Bow 
went to a little town twenty miles distant to see a 
whom [ had introduced to him. That girl was my w: 
the daughter of a man who had once befriended me 
who had died of consumption when she was fourt 

i 























Sh: wus now sixteen, as pretty as a picture, and as inno- 
cent and trustful as a dove. What do you think the vil- 
lzin did?” | 

“T can’t guess.” 

“In the first place, he put a forged letter into her 
hands.” 

“Whose writing was forged?” 

“Mine.” 

“Ah! I begin to see.” 


“No you don’t, Mack. The letter instructed her to 
leave the good woman with whom she was living as com- 
panion and start immediately for St. Joseph with the 
bearer. Alice Lepugh obeyed without one suspicion that 
a dastardly trick was being played upon her. 


“It was night when she started in a buggy with Perry 
Bowdeen over the lonely road that led to St. Joseph. It 
ras davlight when they found her lying by the roadside, 
ishonored and dead.” 
A choking sensation in the outlaw’s throat. made him 
ease speaking. 
Tron Mack pressed his hand compassionately. 
“You want me to find and kill this man, you said?” 
vas his quiet remark. 

ROS’ 

“T’'ll do it, and if you get after him, too, one of us 
ught to nail him.” | 

“Thank you.” 

“Tl do it,” pursued [ron Mack, with a fierce gleam in 
is dark eyes, “if I have to hunt him from Missouri to 
hina.” , 

Jesse James regarded his companion in wonder and ad- 
iration. | 

“IT knew I could depend on you, Mack,” he said, with 
eep earnestness; “but I did not count on your accepting 
he task so quickly and eagerly.” 
“Alice Lepugh was my cousin.” 
“What !” 
“She was my cousin, but I never knew what became of 
1er after her father died. I was in Arizona at the time, 
nd I suppose I might have learned that you had taken 
harge of her if I had taken the trouble to inquire.” 
Jesse James smiled with satisfaction. 

“No need to make you swear to avenge my wrongs 
now, he said. 
“Perhaps not; but,” with a cold, mevciless expression 
n his handsome face, and a quick hardening of his voice, 
Til swear anyhow. Listen!” 
He caught Jesse James’ hands, and as he held them 
ercely in his own, said in a low, hissing voice: 
“Tf I fail to hunt him, or te’take his life when I get 
im into my power, then I hope I may die in a pot of 
oiling oil, and that Perry Bowdeen may chuck me in, 
nd that he may secure a cool place within sight of sheol, 


. Fence. 
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where he may gleefully watch the devil while he roasts 
my soul,” 

Not a word was spoken after this for some minutes. 

Then [ron Mack said, slowly: 

“T haven't asked you for Perry Bowdeen’s description 
yet. Perhaps you had better give it to me now.” 

“Yes, yes, I came near forgetting that, for like as not 
he goes by another name at the present time. He is a 
stoutish fellow, not so tall as you are, Mack, and yet 
he is above the average height—about five feet eight, I 
should say.”’ 

“What about his complexion ?”’ 

“It is light, and his hair and mustache are sandy-col- 
ored.” 

“Eyes?” 

“Brown, or hazel.” 

“Nose r”’ 

“Ordinary ; neither Roman nor Grecian.” 

“Any distinguishing marks?” ; 

“Yes, a long, flat scar under the right ear, extending 
half-way down the jaw.” 

“Good. There’s no chance of my letting a man go by 
who wears that mark.” 

“As for other The sentence was not finished, for 
at that moment the door of the cottage opened and Bob 
Ford entered. 

Iron Mack turned to greet him with a flushed face, but 
he soon calmed down when he saw by the expression of 
Ford’s face that the latter had not overheard what had 
been ‘said in the room, 

On the 4th of April Mack was in Kansas City. 

The mornings papers’ scareheads announced that Jesse 
James had fallen before Bob Ford’s traitorous pistol 
never to rise again. 

Both he and, for that matter, practically every one in 
Missouri, believed the report, yet Jesse James, at that 
moment, lay alive and but slightly wounded in one of his 
haunts near Kansas City. Bob Ford had indeed at- 
tempted the outlaw’s life, and through a curious mistake 
one cf Jesse’s companions had been mistaken for himself, 
and when the body was buried a tombstone was actually 
erected bearing Jesse James’ name on it. The celebrated 
outlaw, however, took advantage of his supposed death to 
remain in hiding long enough to perfect some of his most 
daring schemes. 

“The Fords will be after me next,’ Mack said to him- 
self, “and as they have the whole force of the Govern- 
ment at their back, it will be good pcelicy on my part to 
skip out of this part of the country for a while.” 





He icst no time in putting this design into execution, 
and was a passenger on the night express bound for Law- 
Between Lanwood and Fall Leaf the train sud- 
denly came toa standstill, and the sound of pistol shots 


“a 
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Without, announced to the passengers that something out 
of the ordinary was taking place. 

Iron.Mack instantly divined that a gang of train rob- 
bers were at work. 

While he was debating what course it would be best for 
him to pursue, a masked man entered the car with a 
pistcl in each hand. 

“Get in that corner, all of you’—pointing—‘“quick, or 
there'll be a bloody picnic here,” he shouted, in a hoarse, 
commanding voice. 

There were about a dozen passengers, all males, in the 
car, and the command was immediately obeyed by every 
one except Jesse James’ follower and friend. 

Iron Mack stuck to his seat and, looking calmly at the 
masked train robber, made several quick, mysterious 
signs. | : 

If the robber had at any time been a member of Jesse 
James’ band, or the trusted friend of a.member, he would 
uncerstand the signs and instantly respond. 

But the man with the mask paid no attention to the 
signs. 

On the contrary, he raised one of his revolvers and 
pointed it at the defiant Mack’s head. 

“T’ll give you just five seconds,” he hissed, 
that corner. One, two, three, four e 

Before the word “five” could be uttered there came the 
sharp report of a pistol, and the robber, with a groan, 
staggered back a few paces and then fell partially over 
the arm of a seat. | 

Instantly the passengers left the corner where they had 
been huddled together and started forward to offer their 
congratulations to the man who lx 1 so COUTARCOUSY 
come to their rescue. 

Before they had taken a dozen steps they were greeted 
with a surprise greater than that which hag been océa- 
sioned by the entrance of the masked robber. 


“to get into 





Iron Mack confronted them with a brace of revolvers, 
and in his dark, glittering eyes there was a deadly mean- 
ing as he celdly uttered these startling words: 

“Back to your corner. | am the boss of this train, and 
you'll have to pungle to me.” 

As the passengers shrank back to their former position, 
Iron Mack stepped back until he reached the side of the 
ropber he had wounded. 

The latter, who had been stunned by the bullet and 
not seriously hurt, rose to his feet as Mack approached, 
and, raising his right arm, would have fired had not this 
quick whisper reached his ears: 

“Drop it! I’m with you on this racket.” 

Before the man with the mask could answer, 
ductor and several train hands entered the car. 

The attack on the train had been made by three men 
who had taken passage at Lanwood. 


the con- 


- fully. 






















One of them had boarded the engine shortly afte 
pulled out of the station, and, under threat of inst 
death, had induced the engineer to slow up. 

When the train came to a stanc an attempt 
made to kill the express messenger and rob the safe. 

Two of the robbers attended to this part of the 
gramme, using the fireman and engineer as shields, w 
the third entered the first passenger coach beyond 
baggage for the purpose of holding up the passeng' 
two of whom were rich cattle barons. 

The third robber guessed how his companions | 
fared when he saw the conductor’s face at the door. 

Crack! crack! went two pistols simultaneously. 

Iron Mack shot at the same instant as the robber he 
made a target of but a few moments before. 

Down went the conductor with a bullet in his lung. 


The shooting continued until the train hands, who 
followed the conductor in, had been driven from the ¢ 

“Now,” said Iron Mack, in a tone of authority, to 
masked companion, “you go outside and see that the 
gineer doesn’t play any monkey games and I'll attend 
these cattle here,’ indicating the passengers, with ac 
temptuous glance. 

“Can I depend on you?” 

“My name is Corey Mack,” was the response, prot 
given. | 

The masked man started. 

“The man with the iron nerve,” he muttered. 
yes,” 


bi. | 
raising his voice and speaking rapidly and che 
“Pil trust you till Satan’s black lake is coated w 
ice a mile thick. So long,” 
He was out of the car on the ground before Jes 
James’ friend had taken a step in the direction of t 
frightened passengers. 
The after operations of the two robbers so strang 
met were conducted with promptness and dispatch. 
They met with no opposition, and when the engin 
started the train forward they were prepared to take 
the woods with some forty thousand dollars in coin a 
notes as a reward of their joint labors. 
The two robbers who had accompanied the man wi 
the mask lay dead in the express car. 


Iron Mack said nothing to ‘his companion until th 
had walked and run for several miles, and had reach 
a comparativesy safe place in a creek bottom. 


Here he produced a bull’s-eye lantern, lighted it, an 
sitting down on the sandy bank, motioned his compani 
to do the same. 

The latter pulled off his mask and showed a whi 
beardless face, which was streaked with blood, which h 
run from the wound in the scalp produced by Iron Mac 
builet. 


“Tf I had been directly facing you at the time 








































shot,” he said, complacently, “I would be a dead man 
now. As it was, I was turned partially sidewise, so that 
the bullet struck the bone and glanced off.” 

When the blood had been washed off, Iron Mack saw 
that the robber was a young man of about his own age, 
with dark hair, like his own, and eyes of a brownish hue. 

Without understanding why he did so, Mack glanced 
at the man’s cheeks, holding the lantern so that he could 
see every portion of the white skin from neck to temples 
plainly. 

Smooth and clean, without any sign of a scar any- 
where. 

» “And why should I expect to find a scar?” he said to 
himself in disgust, as he put the lantern down. “The 
man is not a blonde—he’s dark, like myself. Arid, besides, 
the scoundrel who wronged both Jesse James and myself 
is probably a detective, while this fellow is on the turf and 
a thoroughbred besides.” 

“You look at me as if you thought you had seen me 
before somewhere,’ remarked the stranger, with a curious 
smile. 

Iron Mack nodded his head. 

“Being in the same line of business, it was not strange 
that I should hope to find an old acquaintance in you,” he 
said, promptly. 

“T am a Georgian,” 
job in Kansas.” 
“What is your name?” 

“Caxton Bent.” 

“Rube Burrows’ nephew ?” 

“That's what.” 

Tron Mack rose up and put out his hand. 
‘Shake, partner, for I’m proud to meet you. 
Hand met hand in a hearty clasp. 


said the other. “This is my first 


‘9 


CHAPTER 11, 
IRON MACK’S FIRST MOVE. 


Two days laier the two outlaws found themselves in 
mction City. 

“Let's go on to Denver and blow a few thousand,” sug- 
sted Caxton Bent. | 
Tron Mack shook his head. 

“Wait till we corral a hundred thousand apiece, and 
en we'll whirl in and give London and Paris a rattle.” 
“And Monte Carlo?” 

“Of course.” 

“How are we to swipe the boodle? 
hand and eighty to get.” 
“There are lots of ways. 
st, the safe burglar?” 
‘No, but I have seen and talked with Spike Hennes- 


.? 


Twenty thousand 


Did you ever hear of Gib 
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Iron Mack turned up his nose. 

“Hennessey is a back number,” he said, with contempt. 
“His style of cracking safes is the old pioneer work—all- 
night one. Drill a hole in the lock, then blow it off with 
a charge of powder or a dynamite bomb. Too much 
work, too much noise, and altogether too risky. We have 
improved on Hennessey since he quit the business and 
went on the stage. We have adopted Gib Yost’s inven- 
tion, and, as a consequence, have never failed to call the 
turn when rigged up ready for work.” 

“The best way to tackle a bank is to rush in in broad 
daylight and terrorize the officials in Jesse James’ style.” 

“Yes,” returned Iron Mack, approvingly, “that’s a good 
way, and I think we'll try it, after we have given Gib 
Yost’s invention a rattle. By the way, did you know 
Jesse?” 

“Never saw him in my life.” 

“It’s a pity.” . 

Caxton Bent replied with a sneer: 

“T don’t think so.” 

“No? And why not?” 

The great Missouri outlaw’s former companion looked 
at the nephew of Rube Burrows rather coldly. 

“Because he was overrated. Frank is a better man 
than Jesse was, and you are worth the pair of them and 
Jim Cummings thrown in.” 

Iron. Mack’s frown disappeared. 

He could not withstand his companion’s compliment 
upon his prowess and daring. 

But presently his face grew dark again. 

The thought of the promise he had made to Jesse James 
had suddenly obtruded itself. 

“T reckon I won’t go to Europe for a while,” he slowly 
remarked, ‘‘unless,’ he added, “I happen to come across 
my man by the time I have put my clamhooks on the 
hundred thousand.” 

“Your man? What are you talking about?” 

Caxton Bent's'dark countenance expressed the most 
intense curiosity. 

Tron Mack did not answer at once, for he was debating 
in his mind whether or not he should make a confidant of 
this partner of two days. 

“If you are afraid to trust me,” the man from Georgia 
curtly continued, “I think we had better separate at once.” 

“T will trust you,” Mack said. And then on the im- 
pulse of the moment, and there appearing to be no good 
reason why he should not unbosom himself to the man. 
who was probably destined to be his associate in crime for 
many months, perhaps years, Iron Mack told the sad and 
terrible story of pretty Alice Lepugh’s murder. 

Caxton Bent turned his face away when the narrator 
came to the closing episode. 
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“IT hope you will find the man who killed her,” he said, 
in a low voice. 

“T will find him 
my bones.” 

“You've got his description, I suppose.” 


, Was the fierce response. “I feel it in 


“Yes, and fd know him anywhere by the scar under 
his right ear.” . 

At the words Caxton Bent put up his hand to the part 
of the face indicated by the other. 

The next instant he dropped his hand and burst into a 
laugh. 

“You spoke so fiercely,” he explained, “and looked at 
me so queerly, that for the moment I thought I must have 
the scar on my face.” 

“Tt’s lucky you haven't,” growled Iron Mack. 

“Yes, I think so. But let’s change the subject. 
were talking about a bank job and Gib Yost.” 

“Yes, so I was.” 

“What is Yost’s trick?” 

“It's nothing more nor less than a pocket safe-borer. 
All the tools for a first-class job are comprised in this 
little joker of Yost’s, and can be carried in a pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

“That’s out of sight, sure.” 

“You bet.” 

“What are its features?” 


“The principal one is a steel loop, shaped like a freight 
car coupling, but smaller. This hooks over the handle 
which turns the bons when the combination leaves them 
free to be drawn. 

“That’s great.” 


You 


“What's to come is greater. Through the upper half of 
the loop is thrust a steel bar, ending in a block of’ steel, 
containing the drill. The sleeve of the drill is a reverse 
screw, so arranged that when the power to turn the drill 
is anol: ed a tremendous pressure is exerted on the point.” 


“T see, I see,’ exclaimed Caxton Bent, as he rubbed his 
hands in pleased appreciation. 


“The turning crank of the drill,” pursued Iron Mack, 

“38 a sectional jimmy, which can be taken off and used 
for any desired purpose, in forcing doors or other ob- 
cles, for instance. And the best of it is that the entire 
paratus can be taken apart and wrapped in a handker- 
Ghee: 

“tiow much does it weigh?” 

Not over five pounds.” 

“Good,” . 
“And with first-class drills—such as 1 have got, Bent— 
if is capab!e of boring a dozen holes in the best of safe- 
locks in twenty minutes. Superintendent Byrnes, of New 
York. says it the most dangerous burglar’s implement in 
existence.” 


sta 
Cj 
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The conversation between the two outlaws had 
carried on in the waiting-room of the depot. 


There were no other persons within sight or heari 


When Iron Mack finished his description of the i 
tion of Gilbert Yost, the man from Georgia rose 
great excitement. 

“By cracky!” he said, with enthusiasm, “I wai 
tackle a bank right away.” 

“There are two at Bellfield, thirty miles distant, 
plied Iron Mack, quietly. 

“Let's try "em both, then.” 

‘I’m agreeable.” | 

“Yost’s method for one, Jesse James’ for the othe 

“That stits.” 

‘When shall we start 7” 


“This afternoon. 
of the land.” 

They were thoroughly disguised when they too 
train for Bellfield. 

One of the passengers in the car with them w 
heavily-bearded man, of middle age’ and large, atl 
frame, with keen, gray eyes looking out from under b 
eyebrows. 

He was regarding Caxton Bent with some inte 
when a young ladyof surpassing beauty—a blonde— 
down the aisle and touched him gently on the arm. 

“Why, why,” 
did you get on?” 


A few days ought to give us th 


‘ 


he exclaimed, in a joyous tone, “v 


“At the last station, a moment ago. 
me?” 

“What a question, Mona,” he said, reproachfully. 
I had seen you I would have been at your side in a 
ment.” 

“Yes, Perry, I think you would,” 
blush and a smile. 

Perry! 

At the name, Iron Mack turned in his seat and gav 
man with the gray eyes the benefit of a searching scru 

“No, it’s not the coward who murdered pretty Al 
he muttered, disappointedly, under his breath, and 
turning to his newspaper, began to read the cri 
record of the preceding day. 

The young lady took a seat besidé the bearded m: 

“Where are you gong? 
versed a while. 

“To Bellfield.” 

“In search of that man you were speaking abou 
last time you called?” 

ee . 

“IT am afraid you will never tind him, Perry,” she 
despondingly. 

“Why?” 


Didn't you 


she returned, w 


” she asked, after they had 
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“Because he ?s as cunning cs a wease! and knows how 
to successfully cover his tracks.” 

“Am I not cunning myself?” ic ‘sing at her with a con- 
 fident smile. ee 
~ “No, you are shrewd, but not cunning, There's a dif- 
ference, you know.” 

“Tf he goes to Bellfield, I will find him,” he 
2ssuranice. 

“I hope vou will succeed, of course,” she rejoined, with 
a bright look, “for when you find him, you. will be richer 
by manv thousand dollars, and, and c 

“Then I can marry the girl of my choice, eh?” 

The young lady blushed and turned her face toward the 
window. 

“IT will give you my answer as to that,”’ she said, 
you have caught your man; Mr. Perry Bowdeen.” 

sue ae ina low tone, but Iron Mack heard her. 

Perry Bowdeen! Then the man he was hunting was 
not ten feet away from him. ' 

A few minutes Jater the train pulled up at Belifield. 

Four passengers alichted at the little station. 

They were Caxton Bent, Iron Mack, Mona Caine, and 
the man who had been addressed as Perry Bowdeen. 

The first move in the strange and exciting game to be 
played in the thriving Kansas town was made by Iron 

Mack. | Aeece : 

Stepping up to Perry Bowdeen, he said, respectfully : 

“I could not help overhearing some of the conversation 
that took place in the car between you and this young 
lady here.” 

The man with gray éyes and heavy beard looked at the 
speaker suspiciously. 

-“T have heard of you,” Jesse James’ representative went 
on, hurriedly, “and I believe I know why you have come 
to Bellfield. You are in search of some one.” - 

“What Miss Caine said must have told you that,” re- 
plied the other, coldly. 

“Possibly it did. But to the point. I know where 
your man is, and I can point him out to you.” 

“You can?’ with a start. “Where is he?” 

“Give me a private interview and I will tell you.” 

Perry Bowdeen hesitated a moment. 

Then he said: 

“Let’s walk up to the end of the platform, but in sight 


ef your friend and Miss Caine, and do our talking there.” 
“All right.” 


said, with 








CHAPTER ITI. 
IRON MACK STRIKES FOR VENGEANCE. 


The man who had been addressed by Mona Caine as 
Perry Bowdeen spoke a few words to her in a low tone of 
voice, inaudible to Iron Mack, and then walked briskly 


along the platierm of the station until he came to the end. ~- 


“when 


Ly 


——— ee 


Se eer ee 


Jesse James’ pal did not leave his new panes: Caxton 
Bent, without giving him seme rapidly whispered in- 
structions. 

“Keep your eye on the girl,” he said, “and don't let 
her, or any one else, for that matter, come down and in- 
terrupt my conversation with her lover.” 

“You may depend on me to hold up my end of the 
string, Mack,” replied Bent, with a smile. 

Standing on a sidetrack, opposite the end of the plat- 
form, was an empty boxcar. 

The door was partly open, and when Iron Mack saw 
it, a look of fierce pleasure came into his eyes. 

“Let’s go in there,” he suggested, pointing at the door. 

Perry Bowdeen stared hard at the outlaw. 

“Go in there!” he repeated, in cold surprise. “For 
what reason? Can’t we talk here without being ob- 
served?’ Besides, we have so little to say that it would 
be hardly worth while to seek a more retired or comfort- 
able spot than this.”’ 

“Do you know much about this man whom you are 
seeking?” asked Iron Mack, gravely. 


<a require enlightenment on some points, I will admit. 
But 

The outlaw interrupted him by a quick wave of the 
hand. 

“It is on these points, as well as on the matter of his 
present whereabouts, that I desire to speak with you,” he 
said, “and the story, I assure you, isinot a short one.” 





Perry Bowdeen looked from Iron Mack to the station 
building, in front of which his sweetheart, Mona Caine, 
and Caxton Bent were still standing, the one looking 
down the platform in their direction, the other staring at 
a large advertisement poster tacked up on one side of the 
ticket window. . 

“How long will it take you, do you think; to teii me 
what you know about Caxton Bent?” 

Tron Mack started violently. 

He was quite unprepared for the announcement 
the man Perry Bowdeen was seeking was the nepnew of 
Rube Burrows, the noted Southern outlaw. 


tict 


_In assuming to know something important concerning 
Bowdeen’s quarry, Mack had but made a bold and darinz 
move for the purpose of enlisting Powdeen’s attention 
and drawing-him to some convenient spot where he might 
quickly and successfully carry out the murderous promi se 
he had made to Jesse James. 

He had not the slightest idea as to the identity of the 
man Bowdeen was seeking when he spoke to the lai’27 
on their arrival at Bellfield. 

Mona Caine’s lover did not notice Iron Mack’s start of 
surprise, for as soon as he had spoken Caxton Dent 3 
name, he turned his eves toward the ticket-office. 


The young lady was a strong attraction to the mar 
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the gray byes and, heavy Beard, and, considering her 
beauty and fascinating ways, it was small wonder that 
Bowdeen turned frequently to gaze at her. 

Just now she was engaged in a singular occupation. 

She was beckoning to him vigorously, and at the same 
time emphasizing her desire to have him come to her by 
nodding her head and compressing her pretty lips. 

Bowdeen laughingly shook his head, and then gave his 
attention to Iron Mack, who had quickly recovered his 
composure, and was now speaking. 

“Fifteen minutes, perhaps ten, if I am not interrupted 
too many times, will give ample time for the story,” he 
said. | 

“And you prefer the boxcar for the telling of it?” 

TSS 4 

Perry Bowdeen gave Iron Mack a singular look. 

The outlaw interpreted it to mean that he himself 
might turn out to be Caxton Bent, or one nearly related 
or intimately associated with that personage. 

To make sure on this point, he said, quickly: 

“Have you ever seen Bent?” 

ee 7 

“But you have his description, doubtless.” 

“Tt is not worth much, for I have been told that he is a 
man of many disguises.” 

Iron Mack breathed easier. 

If he could get Perry Bowdeen into the boxcar, all 
would go well with his wicked plan. 

But before he executed it he made up his mind to find 
eut why Bowdeen was pursuing Rube Burrows’ nephew. 


Mack knew little concerning Bent, and it was therefore 
to his interest to ascertain all that could be learned con- 
cerning him before they entered upon their important 
bank work at Bellfield. 

“TI will do as you suggest,’ said Bowdeen, finally, 
“though I don’t see the necessity of it.” 

Mona Caine, twenty paces away, turned pale when she 
saw her lover follow Iron Mack into the boxcar. 


She was about to walk down the platform and interrupt 
the conversation between Bowdeen and the handsome, 
but evil-eyed man, whom she distrusted, when Caxton 
Bent stepped in front of her, with an expression of earnest 
remonstrance on his face. 

“T wouldn't go down there, if I were you,” he said, re- 
spectfully and earnestly, “for, I assure you, that what 
they have to say to each other is of the utmost inrportance 
and cannot be delayed.”’ 

Mona Caine looked at the train robber coldly. 


“J must be my own judge in this matter,’ she said, 
and would have gone forward had not Bent laid his hand 
on her arm. 

“How dare you!” she indignantly exclaimed, as she 
drew back quickly and regarded him with flashing eyes. 

“TY dare anything whe: ~ :van’s life is at stake,’’ he 
calmly returned. 

Her face suddenly changed color. 

“A man’s life,” she faltered. “You don’t mean that 
Caxton Bent——’” 

She got no further, for the nephew of Rube Burrows 
became in an instant paler than the fair speaker. 


There was a moment’s pause. 


‘hen: Mona Caine said, as her mind intuitively grasped 
the truth: 


panted Bent, when he had come up to his villainous coz 



















“IT see. You yourself are the man Perry Bowdee 
seeking.” 

“No, no,” ‘he hastily replied... “You are mistaken.’ 

“IT am not mistaken,” she replied, with bold confide 
“You are Caxton Bent. ‘Perry,’ she called out at 
top of her voice, “come here, quick. I have found y 
man for you.” 

At that instant a heavy fall was heard within the b 
car. 

While the fair girl stood gazng toward the spot 
a look of alarm in her beautiful eyes, Iron Mack lea 
out of the door, and, after beckoning tq Caxton B 
sprang across the track and ran down a hill that led t 
dense clump of bushes. 

Bent understood in a moment what had taken p! 
and, without a further glance at Miss Caine, ran swi 
down the platform followed in the wake of his eri 
nal associate. 

He was half-way down the hill when Mona Ca 
reached the door of the boxcar. © 

Looking in, she saw a sight that caused a cry of ¢ 
and terror to burst involuntarily from her lips. 

Upon the floor of the car Perry Bowdeen lay moti 
less, in a pool of blood. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BORDER CYCLONE. 


Tron Mack’s conversation with Perry Bowdeen w 
short. 

On entering the car, he said: | 

“Before I begin my story, which will end with t 
statement of Caxton Bent’s present whereabouts, I des 
to know what your grievance against him is.” 

“T supposed you knew when -you accosted me in ref 
ence to him,” replied Bowdeen, in some surprise. 

“T knew you were looking for him, but I did not kn 
the nature of his latest offense.” 

Bowdeen looked his unbelief at these words. 

“You do not believe me, I see,” said Iron Ma 
quietly. | 

“No, I do not.” 

“And you will therefore refuse to answer any que 
tions?” 

“ZT shall refuse to say anything concerning my busine 

until [ havé heard your story, and know where the m 
Bone, | : , 
Bowdeen spcke with a firmness that: was’ not to 
shaken. 

“Then,” said Iron Mack, quickly, “I will begin my pa 
of the play by pointing out to you the man you are 
anxious to behold. There is Caxton Bent now.” 

He pointed toward the door. 

Taken off his guard, Perry Bowdeen, usually one 
the most cautious of men, turned suddenly and look 
toward the station platform. 

As he did so,-a knife flashed in*the air and the ne 
instant the sharp’ blade was buried in the breast of Mo 
Caine’s lover. 

As he fell to the floor of the car, the assassin flung t 
knife in a corner, and then, leaping to the platform, bec 
oned to Caxton Bent and disappeared. 

“We'll have to make another change in our disguises, 





rade in the bushes, “if we expect to go on with the Bell- 


| field job.” 


“Well, we're fixed to do it, ain’t we?” grunted Iron 
Mack, as he increased his pace. “Wait till we get to that 
bend yonder, where the river cuts into the bank and 


| makes a deep cove, and we'll do the trick in great shape.” 


An hour later, as two dirty-faced and ragged-whiskered 
_ tramps were entering the little town of Bellfield, they met 


the constable of the place and a posse of citizens, all 
armed, and with their faces covered with dust and per- 
_ $piration. 


The taller of the tramps ventured this question, as he 


came up to the constable: ane a 


“Who yer been lookin’ fer, cully ?” 
“Two murderers,” 


; glance at his interlocutor. 


i 


“Bet a cartwheel I seen ’em.” 
“Where?” 


; 
| The constable was all excitement in an instant. 


4 


riz up from me elegant couch of leaves, 


i 


“Down in ther bush by the river. I was snoozin’— 
|me’n my pard, I means—and ther two blokes waked me 
up by runnin’ plumb ag’in me. 

““Tt’s lucky you ain't a cop,’ says one of ’em, when I 
‘er you might 
get a head put on ter yer.’ With that he skips off.” 

“Describe them,” said the constable, eagerly. 

The tramp gave a correct description of Iron Mack 


-and Caxton Bent as they appeared at the railway station. 


_ “They're the coons,” cried one of the posse, “sure as 
: ) 
guns. 
_ “Yes,” said the leader, “the description fits "em to a 
dot.” 
/ * 


' And the next moment the troop of man-hunters were 
/running at the top of their speed for the bushes. 


| to his companion, with a chuckle: 













When they had passed out of sight, the tall tramp said 
_ “They'll not show up in town for a couple of hours’ 
Bent.” 

“And then they'll try to find us,” returned the nephew 
‘of Rube Burrows, gloomily. 

“No, they won’t, for their failure to come upon the 
| parties we described won't necessarily cause them to be- 
lieve that we have deceived them.” 

' “But it may. Anyhow, they'll want to see us again. 
| That’s natural.” 

“Then they won't have the opportunity. 
change of disguise must come into play with us.” 

“Now you talk.” 
| The third change in their personal appearance was ef- 
fected in a deserted barn, standing in a large lot thickly 
grown with trees. 

When they emerged into the road, Mack looked like a 
matty commercial traveler in his light spring suit and 
small crush hat, while Caxton Bent might have been 
taken for a respectable farm laborer. 

: They did not proceed together into Bellfield. 


Another 


Tron Mack went ahead, and, after securing a room at a 
second-class lodging-house, located in the second story of 
a shabby wooden building, went into the saloon, which 
secumed the ground floor, and there found his new 
partner awaiting him. 

_ In one corner was a small place partitioned off from 
ihe barroom, like the stall of a restaurant, a dirty cre- 
tonne portiere doing service at tlie doorway. 
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crunted the officer, with scarcely a 


=¢€ 


ES. 


Inside were a table and several ctidirs. 

After they had seated themselves, Iron Mack nearest 
the door, so that he could keep one eye on the barroom, 
they called for the drinks. 

When they had been served, and the barkeeper had 
taken tray and glasses away, Jesse James’ representative 
came to the conclusion to ask his companion a few per- 
tinent questions. 

“Bent,” said he, with an earnestness which did not fail 
to impress the nephew of Rube Burrows, “the man I did 
up at the railway station was looking for you.” 

“T know it.” 

“Yes?” in surprise. “Who told you?” 

The: girth.” E 

“What did she say?” 

“Merely mentioned the fact that her lover was on my 
trail.” 

“Did she know you, were Caxton Bent?” 

“No, of course not.” 

Tron Mack paused a moment. 

Then he said, with grave insistence: 

“ want you to tell me why Perry Bowdeen was hunt- 
ing’ you.’ 

Caxton Bent’s eyes fell before his companion’ s search- 
ing gaze. 

“It’s purely a private matter,” he said, dias 

“Tt can’t be,” returned Iron Mack, sternly, “for I am 
convinced that this Perry Bowdeen was a detective.” 

“So he was,” replied Bent, with apparent unconcern. 

“You seem to take matters very coolly.” 

“Why shouldn't 1? I am not afraid of anything that 
walks. Besides, Perry Bowdeen is dead.” 

“But this sweetheart, Mona Caine, I think he called her, 
lives, and she evidently knows all about you, and will. 
perhaps, hire another detective to hunt you down and 
avenge the man whom she doubtless believes was killed 
on your account.” 

Caxton Bent lit a cigar, with an unmoved face, and, 
after taking several puffs, informed his new partner that, 
after he had one interview with the girl, she would at 
once cease all efforts to have him arrested. 


Here was a puzzle for Iron Mack, and there was a 
frown on his face as he rejoined: 

“T asked you a moment ago to tell me what you had 
done to cause Perry Bowdeen to hunt vou. Your reply 
that the matter was a private one did not satisfy me, 
and your recent remark regarding Bowdeen’s sweetheart, 
intimating that you have some strong pull on her, makes 
me suspect that the privacy you talk about comes mighty 
near being publicity in certain sections.”’ 

“What sections?” cried Caxton Bent, in some heat. 


“Sections where you and Miss Caine are well ac- 
quainted, and where Perry Bowdeen lived or had business 
relations,” returned Iron Mack, quietly. 


The nephew of Rube Burrows threw his cigar away, 
and arose, nervously, to his feet. 


“Tf you are not satisfied to take me as I am,” he said, 
with real or assumed anger, “to let my past affairs alone,- 
as matters that affect me, and me only, then we had bet- 
ter dissolve partnership at ortce, and each go his separate 
way.” 

“Sit down,” returned Mack, harshly, 
a blamed fool of yourself.” 


“and don't niake 











fo hs 
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Tt you'll promise to let. my past life alone, I'll sit 
cown,’ Bent responded, in a grumbling voice. 

“| promise never to refer to the subject again, unless 
I find that it concerns me directly.” 

“Wow can itP” 

jron Mack shrugged his shoulders, 

bent resumed his seat, and then more whisky was 
ovdered. 

lt was not long before the good fellowship was re- 
stored, though Mack had secretly made up his mind to 
know the relationship existing between Miss Caine and 
Rube Burrows’ nephew, as well as the cause of Perry 
Eowdeen’s pursuit of Bent, before his association w ith 
the latter came to an end. 

That night they made a careful inspection of the ex- 
terior of the bank they intended to operate on, Gib Yost 
fashion. 

!: occupied a small one-story wooden buildmg on a 
corner. : 

Back of it was a yard used for the storage of large 
agricultural implements by a firm doing ‘business further 
down the street. 

Iren Mack came to the conclusion that it would be a 
comparatively easy matter to effect an entrance into the 
vard. 

bent thought the iron shutters wovld prove a hin- 
dratice. 

“Wait till you see me at work with Yost’s apparatus, 
and you'll see that door open inside of five minutes,” was 
the confident answer of Jesse James’ representative. 

The other bank was in another street, and occupied the 
lower storeroom of a brick building in the middle of the 
block. 

Here they resolved to try Jesse James’ tactics, though 
the venture promised to be a dangerous one. 

When they retired to rest in the room Iron Mack had 
hired, Bent’s. face wore such a satisfied expression that 
his companion asked, in some curiosity, what he was 
thinking about. | 

“You,” was the unexpected reply. 


“Me? Oh, come now, you're giving me a fill.” 
“Not Ie Ttalf an hour ago | heard something down- 
stairs in the saloon.”’ ~ 


“While I was. away?” 
“Ves, while you were out interviewing the constable.” 
ots did you hear?” 

“A farmer cameé into the saloon and said that the man 
who jaid Perry CDowdeen out was a chain-lightning opera- 
tor lhe used to know over in Colorado, or else the deserip- 
tion was a marsht.”’ 

“Well?” said Iron Mack, in strong excttement. 
else did he say?” 

“He mentioned vour name. Said he: “The murderer 
is Corey Mack, and if the constable catches him ‘he'll be a 
smarter man that | take him for. Why,’ he went on, 


“What 


with an emphasis that would have done you proud to > 


hear, ‘that galoot is the rip-roaringest jack-swaggler and 
bang-and-s Jasher in nineteen counties. He's a holy ter- 
ror, and he’s got the cunning of the devil. Where I 
lived they feared him worsn penaees and the grass- 
noppers,.and the name they gave him was one that ke 
fiad earned by his dare-devil deeds of lawiessness.’ ” 
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7 flushed with pleasure. e 


Caxton Bent paused nd gazed at his. compara 
admuring eyes, 

“IT had heard the name befor e, but i never knew. unt 
to-day that the owner of it was Iron Mack.” re 


The cheek of the bold representative of Jezse Jame 

















“Maybe the name 
affec ted indifference. 

“No, it isn't. It fits you like a dot. Mack, I’m prou 
to be the partner of the Border Cycione.” 


's an insignificant one,” he said, wit 


CHAPTER Y. 


TRON MACK ON THE RAMPAGE. 


Tron Mack seized the opportunity 
quickly : 

“If you trust me, tell me what you refused to tell me 
short time ago—all you know about Perry Bowdeen, an 
all he knows about you. | 

Caxton Bent pressed his lips, and bent his eyes to th 
floor. 

Suddenly he leoked up and said, with decision: 

“Toye” 

“Good. Now you talk to suit me.” 

‘“Bowdeen was hunting me to obtam a reward,” he be 
gan. 

“You had committed a robbery, or something of th 
sort, then? 
“yes. 


sea 


A private affair.” 

Iron Mack said this with a smile that was half mali 
cious. 

Bent answered, with a serious face: 

“Yes. The facts are these: I stood up a man on 
night in Macon, Georgia, and relieved him of twenty 
thousand dollars in notes. My victim w as an old codger 
and he was the father of Mona Caine.” 

“Ah!” 

“That's where the private part comes in; see?” 

“In a measure. Go on.” 

“I did not know Miss Caine, and she had never clapped 
eyes on me. But the old man knew me, and he called 
out my name loud enough for a policeman to hear when 
I was transferring the notes to my pocket. 

“The next morning he fell in an apoplectic fit, and I 
read in the papers ‘the next day that he died several 
hour s afterward without having recovered ¢onsciousness. 

“t got away with the boodle easy enough, but I knew it 
would be bad policy for me to remain in the South after 
the robbery, for the Government offered a big reward for 
my head; and, before two days had passed, I learned 
that Perry Bowdeen, a detective, and Mona Caine’s lover, 
had registered a solemn oath to obtain the reward, and 
punish me, or have me punished, for the death of old 
man Caine.” 

Bent lighted a fresh cigar, and them proceeded: _ 

“You are probably wondering what my hold on Mona 
Caine is, for | remarked a short time ago that I would 
have no fear of prosecution for my offense if I could once 
procure an interview with her.” : 

“Yes, yes,” said [ron Mack,,quickly. 


“iv hold consists of this: J] am heb hal£- brother.” % 
“What?” 


offered. to say 


na " : F 
“Surprises you, eh?” said Caxton Bent, coolly. 
| “Tt does, for a fact.” 
| “It will surprise her when she hears of it. You see, 
My mother was never married to Caine, and I was born a 
year before he led. Mona’s mother to the altar.’ Rube 
‘Burrows’ people brought me up, and I did not know 
a child I was until I reached the age of manhood.” 
“But why did you rob your father? Wouldn't he have 

2 given you money of his own accord ?” 

“No,” wrathfully. ‘He was an old skinflint, and Ma- 
con was a big winner when he turned up his toes. I 
had no affection for him, and when he offered me five 
hundred dollars the only time I called on him, and said 
that would have to suffice, and that his daughter was the 
heiress to all his money, | made up my mind to get my 
share by force. And | did,” concluded Caxton Bent, 
grimly. | 
| “Had Perry Bowdeen no private grudge against you?” 
queried Iron Mack, who felt that his companion had not 
old him all he knew. 

“Well, yes,” was the slow reply. 
me for a trick played on him once. 
natter.”’ 

“Was the trick played when he was a detective, or 
while he was a member of Jesse James’ band?” 

“TI never knew him when he was one of Jesse's 

“Where did you know’ him? In Macon?” 

“No; in jail.” 


“He was down on 
But that is another 


93 
men. 


Tron Mack had been surprised so many times before at: 


statements made by the nephew of Rube Burrows that 
he was now ready to hear the most astonishing tale w ith 
an unruffled countenance. 
“What was he in jail for?” he asked, quietly. 
“He came to see me.” 
“Oh, he was not a prisoner, then?” 
“No. He was the sheriff's principal deputy.” 
ANN ell, what was the trick that you played on him?” 
“T knocked him down, bound and gagged him, with 
ords and so forth, taken from his own pockets, and then 
nade my escape from jail in his clothes. It was after 
Hark, and I had to pass but one weak-eyed trusty and 
he jailer’s pretty daughter. The latter suspected the 
rick, but she liked me, and said nothing, 
“You must have hurt Bowdeen pretty badly?” 
“It was a month before he was able to get about.” 
Conversation languished after this, and it was not long 
before the partners were in bed and snoring lustily. 


In the morning an unwelcome surprise awaited them. 


After taking a few cocktails in the saloon, they sat 
Hown at the rear to look at the morning: papers. 

In the Bellfield Leader appeared a long article relat- 
ng to the movements of the constable and: his posse, 
and the failure thus far to find any clew as to the where- 
abouts of the escaped criminals. 


It wound up with the statement that Perry Bowdeen, 
he detective, was not dead. 

He had been removed from the car in an unconscious 
tate, and it was the opinion of the physician in charge 
bf the case that he might recover. 


The news affected Iron Mack to such an extent that he 
mmediately proceeded to drink glass after glass of the 
trongest liquors the saloon afforded. 


Caxton Bent was more moderate in his desires, and he 
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-salaon, 


if 


tried several times to induce his partner to come away 
from the bar. 

But each attempt was met witha rough refdsut 

“Tll know when I’ve got enough,” he would say, “and 
as I-am willing to bet my head against a hickorynut 
that I can outdrink any man that ever planked his hoof 
down in Kansas territory, there isn’t much danger of my 
making a fool of myself.” 

“All right, then. I was only speaking for your own 
good.” 

‘lL understand. Say, why in the blue blazes don’t you 
buy a jag on account of this ill news?” 

‘“T want a clear head just now,” was the quiet reply. 

“What for?” 

“So that [I may concoct a scheme that will make Perry 
Bowdeen dead for sure.” 

That's business.” 

Iron Mack gave his companion a hearty slap on the 
back, 

Their conversation was not overheard, for the bar- 
keeper, after placing a large bottle before the outlaw, had 
gone out into the yard to feed a chained bulldog, which 
had been howling lugubriously for some time. 

“Tl kill him before he is able to leave his bed,” con- 
tinued Caxton Bent, with fierce decision. 

“We'll do the job together. ri 

“I’ve no objection to that.” 

Half an hour later Iron Mack staggered out of the 
followed by Bent. 

“We've got all day before us,” 
resentative, in an unsteady voice. 
horseback ride in the country?” 

“The very thing.” 

Rube Burrows’ nephew went to a livery stable, pro- 
cured saddle horses, and the pair were soon galloping 
down the read in the direction of Flint’s Bottom, a vil- 
lage ten miles away. 

On the outskirts they encountered a lone pedestrian. 

Sent recognized him as the farmer who had referred 
to Iron Mack’s. Colorado record the previous afternoon. 

“Thats the fellow,’ he whispered to his companion, 
whose head was nodding from his potations, “who says 
he used to know you as the Border Cyclone.” 

Jron Mack straightened up in his saddle and gave the 
farmer a searching glance. 

“He never knew me but once in his life,’’ he whis- 
pered back, “and that was one day when I rode into 
Pueblo and made things howl. I remember that I per- 
suaded him to stand on his head at the bank corner and 
yell ‘rats’ at the top of his voice.’ 

“Do you think he recognizes you in your present make- 
up?” | 

“No. But I'll stop and have a little fun with him to 
make sure.” 

Reining up his animal in front of the farmer, Iron 
Mack called out in a high, shrill voice, more like a 
woman’s than a man’s: 

“Say, old beeswax, what’s the time of the day with 
your” , 
The farmer frowned at this rude familiarity, but his 
looks showed that he had no suspicion that the ques- 
tioner was the dreaded Colorado outlaw of days gone 
by. + 
“It’s 


said Jesse James’ rep- 
“What do you say toa 


about noon,” he said, gruffly, and then turned his 
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head away from the pair and would have continued on 
his journey, but for the stern command in a different 
voice: 

“Trot out that chronometer of yours and pass it up 
here, and be quick about it.” 

The farmer gave a sudden start, and then stopped. 

His face was pale and his lips were trembling as he 
hastened to comply with Iron Mack’s order. 

Looking at him intently out of his bloodshot eyes, the 
ciutlaw came to the quick and correct conclusion that the 
former knew who he was. 

He had spoken the last time in his natural voice, and 
the farmer had remembered it. 

‘As the watch, a heavy gold, hunting-case affair, was 
handed to Mack, he bent. forward so that his evil face 
was within a few inches of the farmer's frightened one, 


‘and hissed out these words: 


“Seen me before, eh?” 

“No, no,” stammered the man, 
“T never saw you before to-day.” 

“Think a moment. Were you ever 

“Yes—yes.” 

“In Pueblo?” 

“T was there a short time, but 

“You mever saw ine there, is that it?” 

eV es.” 

“You lie!” 

Out flashed a revolver, and as the muzzle came on a 
line with the farmer’s face, he put up his hands and cried 
out, faintly: 

“T might have seen you there.” 

Tron Mack uttered a harsh laugh. 

“What shall we do with this coon?” 
ton Bent, 

“We ve got to do something, or he’ll give you away.’ 

“T think I'll. make a corpse out of him,” exclaimed 
Tron Mack, vindictively. 

The farmer shuddered and looked down the road in 
the direction of the village, in the hope that he might 
see a friendly fgrm. 

But the road, as far as the eye could réach, 
serted. 

The business part of the Bottom could not be seen, for 
the reason that it was around a bend in the ce about 
a quarter of a mile away. 

lron Mack dismounted from his horse and gave the 
bridle into the hands of his partner. 

At that moment the clatter of a horse’s hoofs was 
heard coming up the road. 

Caxton Bent, who was the first to look up, uttered an 
exclame ‘ion of savage delight. 

For the newcomer was Mona Caine. 


~~ 


as he, backed away, 
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te ‘CHAPTER VI. 
A VILLAGE TERRORIZED. 


“Now for my interview,” said Caxton Bent, as Mona 
Caine came galloping up. 

She was opposite to him—he was still on horseback— 
and would have passed had he not caught her horse by 
the bridle and brought the animal to a standstill. 

“Have no fears,” he said, in his politest manner, 
I mean you no harm.” 
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~ She did not recognize him, for he spoke in a disgui 
voice. 

“What do you want?” was her very natural questi 

“To have five minutes’ conversation with you.’ 

“On what subject?” 

“The robbery of your father.” 

“What! do you know about it?” she eagerly inter 
gated, her fears vanishing before her curiosity. 

“Let's ride on a few rods, and I will tell you.” 

“Very well.” 

They walked their horses out of hearing distance, a 
Caxton Bent had told her the story which informed h 
that he was her half-brother, when several pistol sho 
followed by shrieks and groans, were heard from t 
spot where they had left fron Mack and the farmer. 

The haif-drunken outlaw had shot the farmer down 
cold blood, as the best way of silencing his mouth. 

Mona Caine looked back in time to see the victim 
Iron Mack’s ferocity fall to the ground. 

“Your companion is a murderer,” she said, with 
glance full of horror, “and I now believe that he is t 
man who stabbed Mr. Bowdeen.” 

“But you won’t molest him if he is,” 
turned, “because he is a friend of mine.” 

“T will spare you,” she replied, firmly, “wretch thoug 
you have proven yourself to be; but that man behind 
shall suffer punishment for what he has done.” 

She put spurs to her horse as she spoke, and was se 
eral rods away before Caxton Bent could make a moy 
to detain her. | 

“Stop!” he shouted, menacingly, as he galloped afte 
her, “or it will be the worse for you,” 

A mocking laugh was the answer. 

Mona Caine rede the fleeter animal of the two, an 
when he became aware of this fact, Rube Burrows 
nephew gave vent to a savage imprecation: | 

“Curse her!” he muttered, “she must not escape, f 
she'll knock our bank scheme into a cocked hat by send 
ing the officers after Mack.” 

Without an instant’s hesitation he whipped out a r 
volver and fired three times in. quick succession. 

The result of his marksmanship was seen 
Mona’s horse fell in the roadway, wounded unto death. 

Its fair rider escaped without injury, and she was 
standing by the body of the bleeding animal, with eyes 
that flashed hate and contempt, when Caxton Bent 
pulled up beside her. 

“You coward! You brute!” she exclaimed, in hot in- 
dignation, “May I ask what you expect to gain by such 
dastardly conduct ?”’ 

“Your silence for 
quickly replied. 

She shut her lips tightly and turned her head away. 

“You awill please consider yourself my prisoner for 
the next twenty-four hours,” he continued. 

“Touch me if you dare!” 

Her lovely face, crimsoned with YTighteous wrath, 
looked fearlessly up into his. 

The outlaw laughed lightly at her defiance. 

But when she sprang from the road and made for the 
fence. which inclosed a field of grain belonging to’a 
farmer, a portion of whose house could be seen about. 
three hundred vards away, his face took on a serious ex- 
pression, and he rode toward her furiously. 


he quietly r 


whe 


what my friend has done,” he 











i The fence was of pickets and high, and she was fran- 
tically endeavoring to tear one of the pickets loose, 
when Bent leaped from his saddle and caught her by the 


As he held her tightly, Iron Mack rode up. 

“Take her over to the house,” he said, in a thick voice, 
z d with a drunken leer, “and give her the best room 
nm it. 

Caxton Bent couid not tell by the expression of his 
partner’s face whether he was joking or in earnest. 

While he stared at Mack blankly, the latter went on: 

“Come up where I did my work, and [ll show you 
now to get to the house without breaking down a fence.” 

He turned his horse’s head and rode back to the scene 
of the murder. 

Caxton Bent was about to use force to induce his half- 
sister to accompany him, when Mona surprised him by 
paying, quietly: 

“You won't have to drag me up there; I will go peace- 
ably.” 

“To the house, also?” 

 ¥@5.” 

Net quite understanding the situation, Bent led his 

orse to the spot where Mack was awaiting him, Miss 

aine walking gravely by his side. 

When they got to the scene of the tragedy the body of 
he murdered farmer was nowhere to be seen. 

Iron Mack noted the look of surprise on Bent’s face 
and laughed. 

“He's there,” pointing to a shallow excavation, where 

tree had been uprooted, ‘and I have covered him over 

ith leaves and twigs. Won’t be discovered for days, 
inless some one stumbles in.” 

Mona Caine shivered. 

Her loathing and dread of Jesse James’ conscience- 
ess friend caused her to walk rapidly away from him to 

gate in the fence, a few feet away. 

“T will go to the house of my own accord,” she said, 
without looking at Iron Mack. 

“That’s the aay to converse, my beauty. 
thead, then, and we'll follow with our horses.” 

Mona Caine kept a few rods in advance of the out- 
aws as the way to the house was taken. 

“Did you notice the name on the gate when I opened 
t?” asked Iron Mack, when they were half way to their 
lestination. 

“Ves—Paul Arnway.’”’ 

“Same name on this envelope, isn’t it?” holding up 

e article in front of Bent’s eves. 

“Yes. Where did you get it?” 

“On the body of the farmer back there.” 

Bent’s countenance, which, ever since ‘they had left the 
oad, had worn an uncomfortable expression, instantly 
hanged when his partner answered his last question. _ 

“Ah, I see.” he said, in a tone of mingled relief and 
pleasure,” “why you suggested that I should take the 
rir] to the house.” 

“Great scheme, isn’t it?” chuckled Iron Mack. “House 
belongs to a farmer who is dead. No one here but the 
housekeeper.” | 
“How do you know that?’ looking at Jesse James’ 
epresentative admiringly. : 

“Found it out from the letter in the enevelope. See?” 

Ves.” . 


_ 


Trot on 
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They were now in sight of the house, a small one-story 
building, with a wide veranda in front. 

On the veranda sat a middle-aged, homely-faced 
woman in a rocking-chair, knitting. 

Mona uttered a cry of delight when her eyes fell upen 
the woman's face. 

Tron Mack chuckled. 

Caxton Bent showed surprise and vexation. 

“You see now,” whispered the former, “why Miss 
Caine was so willing to go to the house.” 

“Because she knows the housekeeper?” 

“Yes.” 

“That would be a poor reason, for if she knows the 
housekeeper she must know the farmer, and the fact of 
his death at your hands would have dissuaded her from 
going to the house.” 

“You presume too much, Benty, my boy,” returned 
Mack, with a grin, “I know she had no acquaintance with 
tne farmer when she passed us, for she gave him one 
glance and neither spoke nor bowed. He was a stranger 
to her. But she knows the old woman there’’—the two 
were conversing like old friends on the veranda—‘‘and 
that goes to show that she met her somewhere else.” 

“What's your programme?” 

“To shut the girl up here until we get through with 
our work in this part of the State.” 

“We'll have to shut up the old woman, too.” 

“T expect.” 

They were close to the veranda. 

Anticipating no warlike demonstration on the part of 
Farmer Arnway’s housekeeper, the two outlaws were 
almost stupefied with amazement when the woman rose 
up suddenly and pointed a pistol at Iron Mack’s head. 

“Tam Miss Caine’s friend,” she said, in a quick, firm 
tone, “and this is my property. The man who steps upon 
this veranda wets a bullet in his skull.” 

“Your property!” gasped Mack. ‘Where, then, does 
the farmer get off?” 

“Mr. Arnway ?”’ 

Yes.” 

“He has’ not been the owner for several days. I 
bought the place of him last Saturday.” . 

There was a pause. 

“Are you alone here’ Caxton Bent asked. 

“That’s none of your business.” 

“Which means that you are,” cried Iron Mack, in 
savage glee. “And now to open the campaign. Take 
that.”’ 

He flung his pistol at her head. 

The movement distracted her aim, and the bullet meant 
for the reckless outlaw’s heart whizzed harmlessly by his 
head, i | 

[ron Mack saw her fall, and, leaping from his saddie, 
flung himself upon her, leaving his partner to look ont 
for Mona Caine. : f 

The latter was borne struggling into the house. 

Jesse James’ remorseless representative came in whice 
Caxton Bent was tying Mona’s wrists. 

“The vixen outside won't bother us any more,” he said, 
erimly. i 

“Has she croaked?” 

~ EB. 

Mona Caine burst into tears. ; 


“You needn’t cry,” remarked Iron Mack, in what was — 
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meant to be a soothing voice, though it was as hoarse 
as a crow’s, “for I didn’t mean to kill her. The sharp 
end of the pistol struck her behind the ear and did the 
business. I only desired to stun her.” 

“You will be hanged for this,” she said slowly, as her 
weeping suddenly ceased. 

“Wrong,” replied Iron Mack, coolly. 
‘“T say you will.” 
“Tsay | won't. And I ought to know, for if I am ever 
stretched it will be for something else.” 

Mona, now angry with herself for having spoken to 
him at all, bit her lips and looked sorrowfully at the wall. 

She was taken to the dead woman’s bedroom, and Iron 
Mack, who was an expert at rope-tying, fastened her sc- 
curely to one of the posts of the heavy oaken bedstead. 

The poor girl could not have cried out in her distrcss, 
had she been so minded, for the brute had gagged as well 
as bound her. 

After assuring themselves that there was no one about 
the premises, the partners in crime disposed of the body 
oi the faithful housekeeper by dumping it into an old well 
back of the barn, and then mounting their horses, rode 
rapidly back to the road. 

‘How do you feel?’ asked Iron Mack, with a sharp 
look at his companion, whose face was sober, and whose 
brows were wrinkled. 

“As though I wanted to lick somebody,” was the snap- 
pish answer. “Let’s ride into Flint’s Bottom and par- 
alyze the inhabitants.” 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“Try me and see.” 

“Want to imitate the deeds of Jesse James?” 

“No”’—with an oath—‘I want to show myself worthy 
the friendship of the Border Cyclone.” 

‘Then come on.” 

The two reckless outlaws put spurs to their horses and 
rode like the wind into the peaceable village. 

Down the main street they galloped, discharging their 
pistols right and left, and causing the terror-stricken 


inhabitants who were out of doors to fly to shelter. 


At the first saloon they stopped and made the fright- 
ened proprietor bring them out two bottles of whisky. 


Iron Mack took one and Caxton Bent the other, and 
aiter they had each drank long and deeply, Iron Mack 
called out hoarsely for the liquor dispenser to stand aside. 

He lost no time in doing so, and then, to his conster- 
nation, they forced their animals to enter the saloon. 

Three men were playing pin pool at a billiard table at 
the rear end of the room. 

Dismounting from his horse, Iron Mack seized a cue, 
and, advancing to the table, announced his intention of 
playing, single-handed, against the trio. 

But each of the three shrank back into a corner and 
refused to play. EL: 

“Get up here,” yelled the drunken desperado, ‘“‘and give 
the balls a shake in the box. I’m talking, do you mind, 
and what I say goes.” 

As he spoke, he deliberately reloaded his revolvers, and 
then. as neither of the three pool players moved, he fired 
recklessly in their direction. 

The bullet cut a lock off the temple of the middle man. 

With a yell of aftright, he snatched up his cue and 
gorange to the table. 
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“Tl play! Tl play!” he gasped, “only don’t s 
again.” : 

‘Come up here, you two,” ordered Iron Mack, wit 
bestowing a look on the man who had weakened, “or 

Before he could finish the sentence the men were a 
table. 

They were farm laborers, and large, able-bodied 
either of them, apparently, was more than a m 
physically, for the fierce-eyed outlaw who opposed t 

And yet they were so cowed by his manner that 
one of them had the least idea of forcibly resisting 
outrageous demands. 

As they stood leaning tremblingly on their cues, 
waiting for the next demonstration, four men entered 
saloon and walked up to the counter. 

Iron Mack saw them, and turning to Caxton Bent, 
hoarsely : 

“Here, partner, you keep an eye on these players w 
I monkey with that quartette yonder.”’ 

“All right.” 

With a wild yell, Mack charged on the new-com 
two of whom were business men of the place. 


Pointing to the wall on the other side of the room f 
the counter, he shouted: 

“Over there, quick, the whole four of you.” 

Drawing a bead on them with his revolver, he 
them obey his commands. 

‘Now line up, and don’t huddle.” 

The four men “lined up.” 

“Eyes front!” yelled the desperado, and each 
gazed at Iron Mack appealingly. 

Just then thefe came an unexpected diversion. 

A tall, heavily built man appeared in the doorway. 

He was dressed like a htinter and in his hand wa 
rifie. 

Taking in the situation at a glance, he raised his r 
and fired. 

Iron Mack, whose eyes were on the’quartette in fr 
of him, knew nothing of the stranger’s appearance, a 
his death would have assuredly occurred then and the 
if Caxton Bent had not uttered a warning cry just as 
man with the rifle was about to press the trigger. 

Iron Mack ducked his head and the bullet pass 
harmlessly over it. 

Before the rifle could speak a second time, the neph 
of Rube Burrows had sent a bullet from his pistol into t 
stranger's heart. 

The latter fell across the doorway and did not move. 

One look at the result of his work and Caxton Be 
threw his hat on the floor and uttered a whoop that w 
heard blocks away. 

He had been holding the bridle of Iron Mack’s hor 
but upon the fall of the rifleman, he dropped his ha 

The whoop caused the horse to rear and plunge 
affright. 

Iron Mack, standing back of the animal, was ma 
aware of its movements when a plunge came that se 
him sprawling to the floor. 

The moment their ferocious enemy fell, the. four m 
lined up against the wall recovered courage. 


Simultaneously they sprang forward and threw the 
selyes upon the prostrate Cyclone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CAXTON BENT S DECEPTION. 

























































Tf the four citizens of Flint’s Bottom expected an easy 
victory over the man on the floor, they were soon made 
‘to feel that they had erred seriously in their calculations. 
Tron Mack had not been injured by the fall, and when 
he saw the quartette move toward him with the intention 
of taking him at a disadvantage, he acted with bold de- 
cision. | 

Lying on the flat of his back, he began firing shot after 
shot without taking the trouble to note whetier the bul- 
lets took effect or not; and it was only when the last 
cartridge in his revolver had been exploded that he arose 
to a sitting position and looked about him. 

Two of the men lay. dead on the floor, one was on his 
knees with a wounded leg, while the fourth had returned 
to his position against the wall and now had his hands 
raised high in air, and a most terrified look on his face. 

Iron Mack’ s horse had got over its fright, and its bridle 
was again in Caxton Bent’s hand. 

“Want anv help?” called out Rube Burrows 
when the shooting had come to an end. 

“No,” returned Iron Mack, grimly, as he reloaded his 
‘revolver. “I can manage my end of the string alone.” 

Rising to his feet, he looked about for the barkeeper. 

That individual had disappeared. 

The Border Cyclone found him cowering behind the 
bar. 

“Fill up that bottle, you.ecur?” thundered Iron Mack, 
“and be sure to put the best whisky you've got in it.” 

“Ye—es, ‘sir,’ | | 

Having executed the order, the barkeeper handed the 
bottle to the reckless outlaw. 

“Take a drink ycurself, first.” 

“Why—why —” stuttered the surprised man, “I 
don’t 

“Yes, you do. Take a big swig, quick, or [ll perfo- 
rate your liver. The whisky may ‘be poisoned, and I 
want to trv it on vou first.”’ 

The barkeeper tock the bottle and.drank a few 
lows. | 
“Tron Mack watched him intently. 

“"That’s all right,” he remarked, after a few moments, 
“andinow fcr a drink myself.” 

Plaving satisfied ‘his immediate cravings, he put the 
bottle in his pocket, and was about to walk over to ‘the 
billiard-tabie, when he noticed that there was a large 
eroup of people at the door. 

- They were citizens of the Bottoms, who had been at- 
tracted to the saloon by the shooting. 

“Ceme in,” velled tron Mack, “and take a 
me” 

No one entered. 

The request was repeated. 

“Thank you,” said a boy at the outskirts of the crowd, 
“but when we drink we choose our own time.’ 

“Give ’em a rattle!’ Caxton Bent roared out, and his 
whi pistol seen as he spoke. 

- No damage was done, but the crowd seattered imme- 
ately. 

- lron Mack looked about the saloon for a moment, then 
nounted his horse and rode out, followed by his partner. 
They reached the street to see but two persons. 
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These were a young man who was walking along the 
sidewalk with his girl. 

They were approachi ing the salocn, and were paving? no 
attention to the wild- looking men in their front. 

A shout from Caxton Bent made them look 
alarm. 

“Bring that heifer over here,” he commanded, with a 
flourish of -his revolver, “before I take a shot at your 
ear 2. 

The young man, who was a country dude, shrank hack 

gainst the fence, near which he had been waik ing, but 
a sirl, who was small, black-eved and well-formed, 
stepped forward promptly. 

“What do vou want?” she asked, ‘fe: 

“A kiss, my pretty one.’ 

The girl's eyes flashed with anger. 

“Cow ard? ’ she muttered, but loud enough for 
hear, 

_ With a savage imprecation, le sprang from: his saddle 
and approa ached her. 

When within a yard of her, out came a little pocket 
pistol—a derringer—and Caxton Bent, tontetlig down the 
nairel, read instant death printed at the end in large 
letters. ® 

He started and put his hand backward. 

“Don't.” said the girl, quickly, but coolly. 

Caxton-Bent allowed his hand to fall to his side. 

[ron Mack, looking on at the spectacle, burst into a 
jeering laugh. 

‘Ain't she spunky,” 
the cotirageous girl. 
being against us.” 

The girl, without taking her eyes from Caxton Bent’s 
face, ordered him to remount his horse and ride on. 

“Better mind her, old boy,” advised the Border Cy- 
clone, with a chuckle, “for she means business, you bet.” 

“Why don't you send an ounce of lead into her?” 
growled Rube Burrows’ nephew. “You can help me out 
of this if you have a mind to.” 

“T don’t want to help you out. The girl’s a daisy. 
sut if [ were in-your place I'd get that kiss.” 

“You would, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

_ “Then take my: place.” 
With these words, Caxton Bent remounted his animal. 

[ron Mack was on the ground the next moment. 

The gir! turned the muzzle of her derringer in his di- 
rection and warned him not to come nearer, or she would 
fire. 

jron. Mack, with a smile on his face, advanced. 

Her face paled shigt xhtly at the reckless daring of the 
desperado, 

He was within reaching distance, and one hand was 
outstretched to take her by the arm, when the derringer 
cracked. 

But the bullet meant to reach his heart hecame flat- 
tened against a coat of mail. 

Iron Mack knew what he was about when «ue agreed to 

ake Caxton Bent’s place. 

The girl was in his arms in another instant 


He kissed her once, twice, thrice, and then ela Huse 


up in 


arlessly. 


Bent to 


he said, with a series of winks at | 
“Ought to belong to us instead of 


her from him, 


Remounting his horse he said, harshly, to Bent: 
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“That’s the first action I’ve done to-day that [ am 
ashamed of.”’ 

The girl, érouching upon the sidewalk, with her face 
buried in her hands, was sobbing bitterly. 

She looked up as the outlaws were about to ride away. 

“I shall meet you again some day,” she said, slowly, 
to Iron Mack, ‘‘and then I may be able to pay you back 
for this insult.” 

The abashed outlaw did not answer 
furiously away, followed by his partner. 

When they had gone, the girl, declining the further es- 
cort of the young man who had displayed the white 
feather, walked rapidly down the street with bent head, 


her, but rode 


nor stopped until she came to the gate which had the 


name, “Paul Arnway,” painted on it. 

Not ten steps away lay the body of Iron Mack’s victim. 

All unconscious of the ghastly spectacle which the 
shallow hole concealed, the girl opened the gate and 
walked swiftly toward the house. 

' No one answered the knock at the door. 

Surprised at the absence of the housekeeper, who had 
invited her to come to the place that afternoon, the girl 
stood irresolutely on the veranda for several minutes. 

“Mrs. Damon¢would not have gone away without send- 
ing me word,” she said to herself, “for she is very partic- 
ular about making and keeping appointments. Perhaps 
she is ill.” 

The girl shook the door with a violence that threatened 
to wrench it from its hinges. 

Aiter this demonstration she thought she heard a faint 
moaning sound from within. 
~ “She is ill,” was the girl’s instant decisicn, 
locked in. Strange, indeed.” 

She did not hesitate an instant as to her course. 

Procuring an ax from the shed, she beat down thie 
door and effected an entrance. | 

In the bedroom she found, not Mrs. Damon, but Mona 
Caine. 

When she had released that young lady she inter- 
rupted Mona’s flow of thanks by saying, anxiously: 

“tl am Carrie Hames, Farmer Arnway’ s niece, and I 
came here to see my old friend, Mrs. Damon. Where is 
she?’ 

‘“} do not know, but I fear 

Carrie Hames’ face paled. 

“I—I suppose your story wil: ~xplain matters,” 
said, hurriedly, as she sank into i chair, 

‘To some extent, yes 

Mona then told her, in as few words as possible, what 
had occurred. 

Carrie Hames believed, when the story was ended, that 
Mrs. Damon had been murdered. 

Aiter an hour’s search the body of the housekeeper was 
found in the old well. 

“Uncle ought to have been here at the time these horri- 
ble men arrived,” said Carrie, as they were walking down 
the path toward the gate, for the purpose of notifyi ing’ 
the village autltorities. ‘He left the Bottoms about an 
hour before I did, and said he was going to the old house 
to see Mrs. Damon about the purchase of the growing 
gram. He sold the place to her a few days ago, you 
must understand, and now he wanted to make a bargain 


with her about the grain. I would have gone with ‘him 
if I hadn't been busy.” 


“and she is 


she has met with foul play.” 


she 
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A dark suspicion made Mona say, quick?y : 
“Will you describe your uncle’s appearance?” 
Carrie Haimes did so. 

Mona uttered a cry of HORS: 

‘He was murdered, too,” she said, in a low voice, 
by the same monster who kilied Mrs. Damon.” 

When Carrie Hames had recovered from the shock 
duced by Mona’s startling intelligence, she said, in ac 
hard voice: 

“Tf the law does not overtake and punish the vill 
T will.” 

“I am glad you exempt my half-brother from yé 
vengeance, * said Mona, eratefully. 

“The murderer was-the other me an, and he it was, al 
who insulted me in town,” was the quick rejoinder. 

Blood is thicker than water, and though Caxton B 
had shown himself te be a scoundrel! of the deepest d) 
vet Mona Caine could not bring herself to assist just 
in overtaking and punishing him. 

Ajiter the girls had passed out of the gate they mads 
search for the body of Farmer Arnway. 

It was not long before they found it. 

Before dark the two victims of lron Mack’s murdero 
arm were lying in the morgue at Flnt’s Bottoms, and t 
local. officers were scouring the country in all dir 
tions in search of the outlaws. : 

Carrie Hames was a schooi-teacher, and resided 
modest cottage with her widowed mother. 

Her school was now enjoying a week's vacation. 

Mona Caine passed the night with her, and in the p 
vacy of the school-teacher’s. sleeping apartments th 
exchanged many confidences, 

‘Mona said she had known Mrs. Damon, the de: 
housekeeper, in Macon, Georgia, and that they had corr 
sponded tor several years. 

“When I came North last 
few miles from Bellfield,” she said, ‘*] resolved not to r 
turn home until [ had seen Mrs. Damon. She was 
great friend of Perry Bowdeen’s father.” 

It was shortly after this that Mona began to speak 
her half-brother. 

ud never knew until I met hia this afternoon,” sl 
said, “that he bore any relationship to me.” 

“Had vou ever heard of him before?” 

“Yes. The name of Caxton Bent, the highwayma 
was well known to me. I knew, also, that he had robbe 
my father, and that Perry Bowdeen was hunting him.” 

“T have heard of Mr. Bowdeen,” said Carrie Hame 
“THe is one of the shrewdest and most fearless detective 
in the West, and an honest and gallant gentleman, be 
sides.”’ | 

Mona’s cheeks flushed with pleasure at this compli 
ment to her lover’s character and capabilities. 

“He was anxious to arrest Caxton Bent,” the fai 
Georgian went on, “but not wholly on account of the re 
ward. He had a personal reason for desiring to see th 
robher of. my, father behind bolts and bars.” 

‘lam sure that it must have been a strong one.” 

“It was. Mr. Bowdeen arrested him’ for -his firs 
crime, and he swore when the verdict of guilty was ren 
dered by the jury that he would get even with my—th 
detective so soon as his sentence should expire. 

“He was as good as his word. When he was dis 
charged he returned to Macon, and aiter forging. Mr, 
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Bowdeen’s rame for five thousand dollars, went to Mis- 
sour! and joined Jesse James’ gang of outlaws. 
‘The mere act of joining was as nothing compared 
with the act of meanness which accompanied it. I don't 
hike to say harsh things of my half-brother, but I can’t 
help it, when I think of what he has done.” 
“Never mind the rest,’ said Carrie Hames, quickly. 
“No. I must tell you all, now that I have commenced. 
My half-brother joined the outlaw band, not as Caxton 
Lent, but as Perry Bowdeen.” 
TP sees 

“He represented himself to be the noted Georgia de- 
tective, and said he was tired of chasing down thieves for 
rewards which were never paid, and desired to become a 
thief himself. In a week every newspaper in the West 
had published paragraphs stating that Perry Bowdeen 
had become a mémber of Jesse James’ band. 
Naturally, Mr. Bowdeen was very angry,” continued 
Mona, “when he read these reports. He did his best to 
have them corrected, but the news, once spread broad- 
cast, was hard to follow up and deny. ‘My only hope of 
righting myself before the world in proper shape,’ said he 
to me, ‘is to run this miscreant down, and put him back 
in prison, where he belongs.’ 
“It was not long after this that Caxton Bent betrayed 
Jesse James, as he had betrayed others who had placed 
confidence in his word. Coming to Macon in disguise, he 
robbed my father, and was the cause of the latter’s death.” 
Much mere was said on this and other subjects before 
sleep came to the eyelids of Mona and Carrie. 
And while they slumbered one of the most daring rob- 
beries in the criminal Annals of Kansas was being perpe- 
trated at Bellfield. 


CHAPTER VIII. - 
A PECULIAR BANK ROBBERY. 


The two outlaws did not return to Bellfield on horse- 
back. \ 

The versure would hardly have proven a safe one after 
the tragic occurrences at Flint’s Bottoms. 

ee within a mile or so of Bellfield they met a farm- 

s boy who agreed for a dollar to return the two horses 
cs the stable at which they had heen hired. 

When the boy with his charges had disappeared from 
view they hurried to some thick woods, a short distance 
away, in the deep recesses of which they remained until 
after dark. 

Iron Mack was the first to emerge into the road again. 
He was no longer the commercial traveler, but a black- 
faced son of Africa, in a coarse woolen shirt and jumper. 
The articles had been stolen from a cabin in the woods, 
the owner of which chanced to be absent. 

Fifteen minutes afterward Caxton Bent came out of 
he bushes. 

He had found a pair of scissors in the cabin, and a hair- 
ut and the substitution of a short, grayish beard for the 
ne formerly: worn, had so changed his appearance that 
10 citizen of Flint’s Bottoms would ever have taken him 
for one of the pair of desperadoes who had that afternoon 
errorized the town and helped to kill several of its in- 
abitants. 

- Shortly after. midnight, the partners met in the shadow 
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of a wall across the street from the Bellfield Savings 
Bank. 

‘“T have piped off the bank again,” said Iron Mack, in 

a low whisper, “and there’s some one in the inner office.” 

“What's he doing?” 

: “Writing.” 
Then it's the cashier, probably.’ 
“Not likely.” 

‘What's to be done?” 

“We'll have to rob the bank, just the same,” 
Ma ick, with quiet decision. 

“All right.. You lead and I'll follow.” 

They crossed the street and passed down the side of 
the bank building to the yard, where the agricultural im- 
plements were stored. 

Entering the yard, after having assured. themselves 
that their movements were not being observed by any 
late pedestrian or patrolling watchman, they crept to the 
rear door with the iron shutters. 

It was now.that Iron Mack made his first trial of Gib 
Yost’s invention, 

Taking from his bosom a weighty article done up in a 
handkerchief, he brought it to view in the dim light of 
the stars, and felt of it critically. 

“Right as a trivet in every particular,” 
“Now we'll see how the thing works.” 

Soon the drill attached to the machine began its labors, 
and so speedily and deftly was the work done that in less 
than five minutes the two burglars were in the little wash 
and storeroom of the bank, adjoining which was the office, 
where the cashier, as Bent had rightly conjectured, was 
now working. 

Approaching the communicating door on tiptoe, Iron 
Mack knelt and: put his eye to the keyhole. 

The key was out, and he could see the cashier plainly. 

The man was poring over a large book, with a frown- 
ing face. 

‘The bank commissioners will be here in the morning,” 
the outlaw heard him mutter, “and unless I can fix up 
the book to fool them, 1’m a gone coon.’ 

On the reckless impulse of the moment, Iron Mack 
knocked loudly at the door. 

‘‘Who—who’s there!’ exclaimed the startled cashier. 

“One of the bank commissioners,” was the hoarse re- 
ply. 

The cashier stared wildly at the door; but made no 
move to leave his seat. 

Mack tried the knob. 

The door was not locked. 

Entering quickly, he presented a pistol at the fright- 
ened bank official's head. 

“We'll fix your book for you,” said Jesse James’ friend, 
coolly, “but ‘before you pass it over for us to monkey, 
with, just onen the door of that vault.” 

The cashier hastily complied with the demand. 

“Now open the big safe.” 

“T can’t. The combination was changed this after- 
noon, and is known only to the president.” 

“Rats was Caxton Bent’s conten:ptuous ejaculation. 

“It is a. fact, sir,” said the trembling cashier. “You 
may shoot me if you like—I don’t care much one way or 
the other—but I can't open that safe for vou.” 

“Been ‘hitting. the money drawers a lick yourself, have 
your” sneered Iron Mack. 
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“T may as well confess fiat T have,” replied the cashier, 
humbly. 

‘President sispected something, 
bination out. of your hands, eh ” 

"That' $ it, sir.’ 

“And so you were trying to fix the books when we 
came in, so as to cover up your tracks, I reckon.” 

The cashier bowed his guilty head. 

“Well,” said Iron Mack, after a pause, during which 
he ‘had eyed the confessed thief closely, “I suppose there’s 
but one thing to be done, and that is to give Yost’s inven- 
tion another chance. Just keep an eye on the cashier, 
Caxey, my boy, while I turn the business loose.” 

Nineteen minutes of drilling and forcing and turning, 
and the big safe door was pulled open. 

“What did I tell you?” cried Iron Mack, with enthusi- 
asm. ‘“‘Isn’t she a daisy?” 

“She’s a world-beater.” 

The combination on the safe deposit box within proved 
no bar to the skillful bank burglar’s progress, and the en- 
tire contents of the safe were soon spread out on the floor 


and so took the com- 


of the office. 


“This will be charged to you,” said Iron Mack, with a 
malicious chuckle, as he proceeded to stow away a large 
portion of the money in his pockets. 

When the stolen funds of the bank had been disposed 
of, Iron Mack turned to the cashier and said: 

“When yott got through fooling with the books, what 
did vou intend to do?” 

“Go home.” 

“Are you married?” 

“No. 

“Got a oil?” 

“Ves.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Carrie Hames.” 

“Where does she live ?” 

“In Flint’s Bottoms.” 

“Say, partner,” put in Caxton Bent at this juncture, 
“what are you wasting time in asking such fool questions 
for? Let’ s dispose of this mug and then light out.’ 

“Wait,” returned Iron Mack, “you'll see what I’m 
driving at.” | 

The n fixing his eyes again on the cashier, hie said: 


“Girl goes with another fellow sometimes, doesn’t she?” 


“Ye, ‘with my brother.” 

“T saw them yesterday afternoon.” 

NY: here?” 

“In Flint’s Bottoms, and he was with your girl. _He 
must be your twin brother, he looks so much like you?” 

“He is.” 

Caxton Bent whistled softly. 

“Oho,” he said, with a glance of admiration at his part- 
ner, ae see the point now. The girl we met, and 
who 

“Let me kiss her,” interrupted Iron Mack, with a satis- 
fed smile, “is this gentleman's sweetheart.” 

The cashier forgot his sea at the robber: s unblushing 

statement. 

Alts face was red with wrath,.as ties hotly Sxclatmned: 

“You lie! She never let vou kiss her? (sis 

tron. Mac “k az ed at the excited cashie er with an amused 
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: “Hello, in there! !”’ called out a stern baritone. 























kiss her. But,” eines his lips in pleased recoll 
of what had occurred, “T kissed her, all the same.” 

He ceased speaking just in time to receivé a sa 
blow on the mouth from the fist of the man whose 
ings he had been trifling with. 

Caxton Bent pulled his pistol and would ‘have shot 
cashier had not Iron Mack lifted a protesting hand. 

“No,” he said, sternly, “I have a better idea.” 

The door of the vault was open. 

Flinging the cashier to the floor as if he had bee 
child, Iron Mack proceeded to bind and gag him. 

“Now, you miserable cur,” Iron Mack hissed, “I'll 
you enjoy a few hours of sheol. The air will be mig 
close when [| lock you in, and it may be that there w 
be much breath in your body when the president co 
around in the forenoon to see how much money you h 
refrained from stealing. ' Ta, ta!” 

Clang! went the heavy door. 

A few turns of the knob and the cashier was locked 

It was now two o'clock, about three hours before d 
light. 

The two bold’ operators were about to leave the off 
and make their escape by the back door, when they he 
a key turn in a lock in the front door of the building 

Caxton Bent was hurrying away, but Iron M 
sternly commanded him, in @ whisper, to wait. 

“Tf it’s the president, we'll have some fun with him.” 

Presently, the robbets heard footsteps on the mar 
floor of the business department, and then the low soul 
of voices. 

More than one person had entered. 

It was not until the knob of the door opening into t 
office was turned that Iron Mack thought of retreating. 

But he stopped when half-way across the apartme 
for the door sought to be opened by the unknown parti 
in the bank was locked. 
\ No answer: 

“Cashier Stelly !” 
there!” 

“Who are your” Iron ‘Mack asked, in a hoarse, squea 
ing fone. 

“Mr. Ames, the president.” 

“Who else?” 

“Some of the directors.” 

“Any officers ?” 

No answer. 

“The constable and probably the night watchman a 
with him,” whispered Tron Mack to B ent. “Now wate 
me, and I'll start-a-circus,” ae it 

Walking up to the door, he put his mouth to the ke 
ho! e and said, in a loud whisper: 

“Tl confess everything if you'll come in here alone.”’ 

“Will your” exclaimed the president of the ban 
quickly. 

my Car 

“Then I’ll-come in when you open the door.” 

“Send the others away first. Just tell them to go ou 
on the stdewaik for a: few minutes.’ 

* All right.” 

Without the least st ispicion al the trick that was bein 
cei upon hin, and firmly believing that the hoars 
voice within came from the throat of the guilty cashier 
the siemutslatt of the bank went up to the three person 


said the voice again.g “Are y 




















and asked them to step outside for a little while. 
When they reached the sidewalk, and closed the front 
door after them, Iron Mack opened the office door. 
The president, a slight man of small stature, was seized 
by the throat and flung quickly to the flocr. 
In a twinkling he was bound and gagged. 
After his pockets had been searched for valuables, [ron 
Mack opened the door of the vault and bundled the presi- 
dent in to keep his cashier company. 
After closing the door for the second time, the reckless 
representative of Jesse James sat down in a chair and 
chuckled like a fiend over the success of his trick. 
“Got any whisky in your bottle, Cax?’ he said; 
“mine’s all gone.” 

“There are a few drinks left. Help yourself.” 
Iron Mack took a strong pull at his partner's bottle. 
‘Ah!’ he cried, as he smacked his lips in satisfaction. 
“Now I am ready to tackle the world.” 
He opened the office door slightly and called out in a 
voice that bore some resemblance to that of the president: 
“All right. Come right in.” 
The front door opened quickly, and the two officers and 
he bank director walked in. 
The director took the lead. 
He opened the door of the office, to be seized by the 
oat collar by Iron Mack and flung roughly into the arms 
i Caxton Bent 

The next instant the two officers met with an unwel- 
ome surprise, 
With a clubbed revolver, the devil-may-care representa- 
ive of Jesse James dashed at them with ferocity of a 
iger. 
“Taken unawares, and being but ordinary men withal, 
hey were speedily brought to utter subjection. 
Bruised, bleeding and dazed, they were dragged into 
he office, and, with the director, were quickly tumbled 
nto the vault. 
That receptacle now held five prisoners. 
Iron Mack banged the door to and locked it. 
Panting from exertion and excitement, he sank into 
a chair, and took the last drink out of his Paes 
ottle. 
“We're on top now, ” he said, as he rubbed his hands 
n wicked glee. “No one to give us away before the next 
ob begins.” 
“That's so.’ 
“Ten eck is the hour for the bank opening, but it 
vill be eleven at least before the vault is opened and the 
ye galoots released.” — 
“They may be all dead before that time.” 

“So much the better. Say?” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T’ve got an idea?” 

“About the other bank?” 

“No. It relates to the girl.” 

“Mona Caine?” 

ee ‘Ves. ” 

“She’s all bale: as 

“Maybe; but there’s a chance that we won't be all 
ight if we fail to go out to the house where we left her 
efore daylight.” 

“You don’t think she has escaped, do you?” 

Bent turned pale at the thought. 
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at Aone that less I’m dead sure that she is where I 
put her, I'd be a bigger fool than Thompson’s colt if I 
went ahead with the Jesse James racket at the other 
bank.” 

“Jesse James used to take the most desperate chances. 
He didn’t care a continental whether a whole town op- 
posed him, or one man.” 

“Neither do I; but I’m no fool. The fact is, Bent,” 
continued Iron Mack, in a graver voice than usual, “I 
am more afraid of that little vixen than a whole regi- 
ment of men. She is down’on me, and I believe she 
would go through fire and water to do me an injury.” 

“So would the other.” 

“Carrie Hames?” 

eae 

“You're right,” with a sigh. “She does not love me 
overmuch, and that’s a fact. It’s lucky I know her name, 
for I now see a way to square things with her.” 

“How P” 

“Through her lover, the cashier.” 

“Square things? Why, she'll hate you worse than 
ever for your treatment of the fellow.” 

“Will she? Just wait and see.” 

Iron Mack arose from his chair, unlocked the vault 
door, and dragged the half-insensible cashier into the 
office. | 

The door was then shut as before. 


Removing the gag and bonds, Iron Mack waited until 
his victim had drawn a number of GeeP full breaths, 
and then he said, quietly: 

“Tick gave you five thousand dollars, What would you 
do with the money?” 

“Leave the country and go to Mexico.” 

“Do you think Miss Hames would go with you if you 
asked her ?’ 

Lees: 

“She does not know you are a thief, does she?” 

The cashier lowered his eyes and sighed. 

“No,” he said, in a low voice, “she thinks me an hon- 
est man.” 

“She won't think it if she consents to go to Mexico.” 


“Oh, yes, she will,” replied the cashier, quickly and 
earnestly, “for I have been planning to go there for a 
year. My brother owns a coffee plantation in the State 
of Chiapas, and it is to that section that I would go.” 


“I will give you five thousand dollars,” said Iron 
Mack, slowly, “if you will do two things. The first 
thing is to write a letter to Miss Hames, asking her to 
come to you immediately, because you intend to start for 
Mexico by the next train; the second is, to start for 
Mexico by that train.” . 

“T will do as you say.’ 

The cashier’s face ented up with hope and joy. 

Iron Mack pointed to the desk. 

Pretty Carrie Hames’ guilty lover took a seat in front 
of it, and, taking up pen, wrote the following at Iron 
Mack's dictation: 


ey 


My Darttnc: I have just received a telegram from my 
brother requesting me to start immediately for Mexico, as hé is 
very ill, I desire to see you before I go. Come at once to the 
hollow near the old Arnway house. i have immediate business 
im that neighborhood. JoHN STELLY. 


“She'll go out in that direction cheerfully,” the 
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cashier remarked, when he, laid down his pen, “ior Arn- 
Way is her uncle.” were 
“The deuce you say!” ejaculated Tron Mack. 

The cashier looked at the outlaw in amazement. 

At the momenta faint suspicion entered his mind that 
fron Mack might have a sinister motive in desiring him 
to write the note. 

“Why does the statement surprise you?” he asked, in 
as steady a voice as he was able to command. 

‘“Because’’—he hesitated and looked to Caxton Bent 
for a suggestion that might help him out of the diffi- 
culty. 

Rube Burrows’ nephew spoke quickly, and without re- 
flection. 

“Because the farmer was killed yesterday afternoon. 
Hadn't you heard of it?” 
“No.” 

The cashier’s face became ghastly pale on the in- 
stant. 

He reached out his hand to take the note which he 
had written, but Iron Mack snatched it from the desk 
and put it in his pocket. 

“I refuse to do your bidding,” the poor wretch said, 
defiantly. “I will not go to Mexico.” 

“How about the five thousand?” asked Iron 
with a sneer. 

“T don’t want the money.” 

“T’ll tell Carrie that you’ve gone back on her when I 
deliver the note, and ask for more kisses.” 

The cashier clenched his hafta’, and for the second 
time would have assaulted his brutal tormentor, if a 
cocked pistol had not been thrust under his nose. 

“Let’s end this farce,” cried Caxton Bent, impatiently, 
“for it is nearly three o’clock.” 

“T’m agreeable.” 

Into the vault again went John Stelly, and when the 
heavy door had closed upon him the two outlaws left the 
building. 

But the adventures of the night were not yet over. 


Mack, 


CHAPTER IX, 
/ IRON MACK DISCOVERS THE TRUTH. 


While coming into town the afternoon “before, Iron 
Mack and Caxton Bent had noticed a number of fine 
horses cropping the grass ina field, in one corner of 
which was a large, open shed, with a dozen or more rude 
stalls. : 

“We've got to ride, if we expect to get back to Bell- 
field: on time,” said Jesse Jam« es’ iriend, firmly, “and, 
therefore, I reckon one man’ s horses are as good as an- 
other’s for our purpose.’ 

To the field they went, and in the shed found two 
horses to their liking, and bridies to fit them hanging on 
a peg. 

Each was an experienced and fearless ride 
much at home bareback as in the saddle. 

It was close upon daylight when they alighted in front 
‘of the farmhouse that had once belonged to Paul Arn- 
way. 

. Their surprise and alarm may be imagined wiien they 
found that Mona Caine had escaped. 

A look at the pieces of cord on the fioor of the bed- 
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room, where she had been imprisoned, showed that tk 
had been cut with a sharp knife. | 

“Some one did the trick for her,” grunted Iron Mak 

s he looked at his companion with a gloomy brow, 

“It was a woman,” returned Caxton Bent, “for he 
is her glove.” 

He had picked it up near the door. 

Iron Mack took it, turned it over in his hand, and fp 
it to his nose. 

“Ah!” the savagely exclaimed, “I know who the heii 
was. Miss Hames, the farmer’s niece, and the swee 
heart of the bold, bad cashier.” 

“How do you know she is the owner of‘that glove 
queried Caxton Bent, in astonishment. 

“By the perfume. See?” 

Rube Burrows’ nephew took the glove and smell 
of it. 

“Heliotrope,” he remarked. 
that is the perfume she uses?” 

Iron Mack grinned. 

“How do I know? Didn't I kiss her three times 
Bah! you make me tired. You've got no more sabe thé 
a Chicago dude.” 

Footsteps on the veranda caused [ron Mack’s answ 
to die on his lips. 

He grasped the situation in a flash. 

Mona Caine had advised the local officers to give t 
farmhouse an early call, on the chance that the outla 
might return to see if she were still bound and gagge 

“Shall we stay here and give it to °em when they co 
in?” whispered Bent, as he drew his revolver. 

“No; let’s waltz out and meet ‘em.” 

Iron Mack spoke with perfect coolness, and, springin 
from the bedroom into the main apartment, he co 
menced to blaze away with his pistols, just as the officer 
were entering the door. 

Day was breaking, and the sight of the tall, black 
faced figure, with the fiercely- -gleaming eyes and warlik 
demonstrations, made the little force scatter without an 
attempt at defense. 

Qne man had fallen with a bullet from Iron Mack 
pistol in his brain, and his three companions were scu 
rying down the path as fast as their legs could carr 
them. when the two outlaws appeared in the doorway. 

Crack! crack! went the pistols, and another represe 
tative of the law went:down. 

With a wild yell, Iron Mack dashed after the two wih 
were still unhurt. 

Caxton Bent followed him. 

At the yell, one of the men turned and made a at 
but he was trembling So violently. when he fired his firs 
siiot that the bullet struck a tree instead of an enémy. 

The next instant he was lying mortally wounded <i 
the path. 

[ron Mack gave his body a kick as he passed, and 
runing toward the gate with the speed of a deer, in 
terce pted the last officer before he could reach the road 

Drawing his bowie-knife from its sheath, he raised it 
above his head and then flung it with all his force at the 
man he was pursuing. 

The weapon shot through “he air, and the point of the 
sharp blade entered tue victim’s neck at the back and 
severed the spinal cord. 

The officer swayed, then fell forward—dead. 


“But how do you kno 


| Remounting their horses, the outlaws rode into Flint’s 
Bottoms, meeting no one at that early hour, until they 
ame to a saloon, which was just opening for the day’s 
siness. 
Iron Mack ordered drinks quietly, paid for them, and 
én asked the barkeeper where Miss Hames lived. 
Disguised as a negro, he felt called upon to use the 
egro dialect. 
“We’s bin out sarchin’ fo’ de evil pussons w ‘at killed 
listah Arnway, sah,” he explained, “and my pardnah, 
ah, says dat ef he cud see Miss Carrie a minute, dat 
; cud git mo’ pints dan w’at we’s got now. 
Having received the desired information, they left the 
oon and rode toward the cottage where Carrie Hames 
id her mother resided. 
It was not yet six o'clock, and yet Carrie and Mona 
ere up and in the garden. 
The terrible events of the preceding day had rendered 
sm restless, and they had risen at dawn. 
Caxton Bent did not dare trust his disguise before the 
arp eyes of his half-sister, so he remained out of sight 
ile Iron Mack, as the negro, rode up to the front 
Ace. 
arrie Hames saw him and came forward without hes- 
tion. 
‘Is yo’ Miss Hames?” he asked, as he took off his hat 
d bowed. 
‘Yes. 3) 
‘Den dis billy dux mus’ be fo’ yo’ eyes.’ 
He handed her the note written by thn Stelly, the 
hier. 
‘Strange!’ she said to herself, as she read. 
tiidn’t he have come himself?” 
he false darky answered the question by saying, 
pectfully : 
He done say to me dat he can’t collect some money 
t a man up dar by the farm owes him, and’ com’ up 
h too, kase he ain’ got de time.” 
(Where was he when he gave vou the note?” 
Bellfield.” 
Did he receive the telegram this morning or last 
nt 
It cum tru las’ night, so he tole me, Miss Hames, 
kin’ dat yo’ might ax me ques’ions about it. An’ he 
| dat he didn’ get it twel’ dis mawnin’ when he got to 
room, kase he bin up all night lookin’ arter a sick 
fe told you all this, did he?” 
He did, fo’ suah.” 
liss Hames read the note for the second time. 
hen she called Mona Caine to her. 
he latter looked at the disguised outlaw w ith Sus- 
DN. 
Vhat do you think of this?” 
ote to her.” 
s the handwriting Mr. Stelly’s?” 


es. 







































“Why 


asked Carrie, handing 


s he a man to be trusted?” 

have pronzised to marry him,” was the proud reply. 
hen [ should go to the hollow as he requests.” 

wish you could go with me.” 

can and will, but I need not be present at your in- 
ew with Mr. Stelly. I can remain within sight.” 
hile the young ladies went indoors to prepare dor the 
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journey, Iroh Mack hurried to Caxton Bent’s side and ex- 
changed a few words with him. 

Mona and Carrie came out at the expiration of a few 
minutes and walked with quick steps down the road which 
led to the hollow. 

The distance to be traversed was not quite a mile. 

Iron Mack went ahead, while behind them, at a discreet 
distance, rode Caxton Bent. 

The hollow was reached in good time. 

It was within a few rods of the gate behind which lay 
the dead body of the officer, slain with Iron Mack’s knife. 

Surprised to find that her lover was not there, Carrie 
Hames turned her black eyes on the false negro in 
puzzled inquiry. 

“He done say yo’ was to wait fo’ him,” 
in a matter-of-fact voice. 

The next moment Caxton Bent rode down the incline 
toward them. 

Mona Caine gave him one glance and then utterd a ery’ 
of alarm. 

“We have been deceived,” she said, as she clutched her 
companion by the arm and moved away from the dis- 
guised outlaw who had brought them to the spot. 


“That man on horseback is my half-brother.” 


“And I am his partner,” said Iron Mack, coolly, 
natural voice. 

Carrie Hames was as brave a girl as ever lived, but at 
the announcement that the man with the black face who 
stood before her was the fiend who had committed the two 
murders of the day before, she turned pale as death. 

But Mona Caine met the dreaded outlaw’s wicked gaze 
without fear. 

“And you are the man,’ she said, boldly, “who 
stabbed Perry Bowdeen and left him for dead at the 
Sellfield station ?” 

“lL am the man,” he quietly returned. 


His pistol was out as he spoke, and he had her covered. 

Caxton Bent occupied a similar relation to Carrie 
Hames. 

“Why did you do it? 
sonally ?” 

“He had w ronged a friend of mine.” 

“Jesse James?” she asked, eagerly. 

Ever since her last talk with Caxton Bent she had been 
“putting two and two together.” 

Gifted. with a quick wit and a shrewd intelligence, s’: 
thought she saw a way out of her present trouble, as s' 
noted the look of fear that came into her half-brotl 


said the latter, 


in his 


Had he ever wronged you per- 


face when she asked the last question. ran 
“Yes,” replied Iron Mack, “the friend wa 

James.” aa few 
“Perry Bowdeen wrenged him, you say. ith an ob- 
"it, doesn’t matter,” fiercely. “Let it: sui 

know that the wrong was stich that the ere the Border 

death. And,’ he nde, as he gritted © 

scowled at her ferociously, “I will kill hin alley with the 

is vour lover.” ered, 


“No you won't,” she said with calm c 
“Why won't |?” 
“Because Perry Bowde en—iny Perr 
to Jesse James’ band, never‘wronged 
att gs SOURT. 
eyen knew him. 


‘‘She’s crazy.” interposed Caxton } the hollow near the 
at the bullet fired at 





\ 


he 
listen, to her. Come, let's: shut their mouths and get 
away from here.” 

Mona Caine turned on him with eyes that expressed 
both scorn and hate. 

‘He shall hear the truth, 
are my half-brother.” 

But the next instant a thought of what her revelation 
would bring about caused her eyes to fall and her slight 
frame to tremble violently. 

If she informed Iron Mack that his present partner in 
crime was the villain who had wronged Jesse James, then 
her half-brother’s death would immediately follow. 

She had no thought of this awful consequence when 
she first resolved to undeceive the man who had stabbed 
her lover. 

But Miss Hames had no such scruples. 

Carried away by her desire to punish one or both of the 
villains, she cried out on the impulse of the moment: 

“The man who played the part of Perry Bowdeen, who 
stole an honest man’s name in order to commit a dastardly 
crime, is there.” 

She pointed her finger at Caxton Bent, who threw up 
his pistol hand at the moment of denunciation and turned 
the muzzle in Iron Mack’s direction. 

In that instant of excitement and peril he forgot that 
his*partner*wore a coat of mail. 

The Border Cyclone looked at Bent with eyes of cold 
contempt and «defiance, and on that moment-the scar 
which had been: painted out for the hundredth time that 
~ very morning, shone red and accusing upon his face. 

“You cur!” he hissed. “You spawn of the devil’s mis- 
tress; you traitor and thief, take that!” 

Two shots rang out simultaneously, 

When the reports died away, Iron Mack sat erect on 
his horse as before. 

But Caxton Bent was on the ground with blood oozing 
from a ghastly wound in the head. 

As Mona Caine bent over him, shudderingly, 
Mack spoke these words, quickly, to Carrie Hames: 

“| had intended to ao you a terrible harm when I lured 
you to this place; but the service you have rendered me 
by unmasking the skunk who lies there as good as dead, 
makes me your debtor forever and a day. Good-by and 
good luck.” 

N. He turned. his horse’s head and was soon galloping 
hoptitly in the direction of Bellfield. 

whicée met several people on the way, some on foot, and 
stalls, on horseback, but no one recognized the Border Cy- 

“Wer the man with the black face. 
field: on gfore he came in sight of Belifield he crossed a 
therefore,“g¢ which spanned a narrow creek. 
other’s for gunted from his horse at this point, and, after 

To the fiel@nimal to a fence, went under the bridge. 
horses to their (2g the black from his face with his hand- 
a peg. section of his blouse, he-threw the latter 

Each was an ed donned a red wig and false whiskers 
much at home bare” came forth in his shirt- sleeves and 

It was close upon 
‘of the farmhouse sjpnutes after ten o’clock when he rode 
wa of Bellfield, 

i) Their surprise and Uk where the daring robbery of the 
found that Mona Cait committed were a large number of 


A look at the pieces 


” she cried, “even though you 


lron 


ectors had yet arrived, 
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Iron Mack had guessed rightly when he said that 
would be eleven o’clock before the vault would be cpene 

‘here was no whisky in his bottle, and he was ste 
and sober as he approached the other bank of Bellfield. 

After leaving Caxton Bent dying, as he believed, up 
the ground, he had determined to rob the second ba 
alone. 

It would doubtless prove to be a desperate and dange 
ous undertaking, but after the sensational events of tl 
morning the Border Cyclone was in the mood for a 
adventure, however perilous. 

Leaving his horse in an alley half a block from t 
bank, Iron Mack walked down the sidewalk with h 
hands in his pockets, and whistling a patriotic air, until f 
came to the bank door. 

Glancihg inside he saw but two men. 

One was the cashier, the other a depositor. 

Whipping out his two revolvers, he entered the ban 
with a series of yells that made the cashier think that 
lunatic asylum had broken loose. 

But when he saw the fierce-looking desperado his k neg 
trembled, and he put up his hands. 

With one revolver pointed at the depositor’s head, an 
the other at the cashier's, Iron Mack gave this hars 
insistent command : 

“Plank down every cent in the vault and cash boxes a 
that counter, or I'll make a devil's monkey cut of you 1 
a holy minute.” 


CHAPTER X, 
THE BORDER CYCLONE IN A TIGHT PLACE, 


The depositor was a large man, of middle age, with 
heavy jaw and cold, blue eyes. 

“You're a fool,” he growled, when Iron Mack pointe 
the pistol at his head. ‘Why don’t you ask me to assi; 
you?” 

The outlaw stared at him in blank amazement. 

This was queer talk to hear from one of the bank 
customers, surely. 

aa ho are you?” 

“Lower that gun of yours and I'll whisper the na 
in your ear.” 

“No, you don’t,” returned Iron Mack, with a gti 
smile. “I’m dead onto such games as that. _ Pungle a 
quit your chin music.’ 

“Ask the cashier who I am?” replied the man, with a 
eagerness that was mystifying. 

The money from the safe was being dumped on 
counter as the depositor spoke. | 

“Who is this funny mug?” queried the robber, sternly 

“He was released from prison last week.” 

“What’s his name?” 

. “Gerald Drascow.” 

“What! The man who killed his ither and rébba 
his mother?” cried Jesse James’ friend, with a cour 
tenance expressive of the deepest repugnance and horro 

“Yes, I’m the man,” said the heavy-jawed deposito 
coolly, ‘‘and I want you to know that I’ve served my tin 
for what I did.” 

“Who! s this fellow ?” pointing to the cashier. “Yo 
son ¢ 


“Ves,” 
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‘And you want me to take you in as a partner in this 

ik robbery business, eh?”’ 

I would much rather rob than be robbed.” 

How does that proposition strike you, young man?” 
rogated Iron Mack of the cashier. 

Jam powerless in the matter. Whatever is done will 
vith my protest.” 

All right, then,” said the reckless outlaw, loudly, “the 
nership 's a whack. But, first, let’s shake on the ar- 
pement. 
he big ex-conyict put out his coarse, heavy hand with 
rity. 

was grasped by lron Mack with a pressure that made 
scow wince. ° 
hen, to the latter’s utter surprise and dismay, Iron 
*k swung him around with one hand, while with the 
. which held the pistol, he struck the man who had 
d his father and robbed his mother several heavy, 
derous blows on the head. 
he ex-convict drepped to the floor in an insensible 
ition. 
fter giving the body several vicious kicks, the Border 
one turned to the trembling cashier and said, with a 
ed smile: 

Do you want to take up your father’s fight?” 
Dh, no. He’s a wretch, and deserves all he has got.” 

Er did you pay him just before I came in?” 

e tho >usand dollars—money he deposited when he 

0 prison. 

[hat’s all he’s got in the world, I reckon?” 

t is.” 

Vhat did you pay him in, gold or notes?” 

Yotes.” 
rood.” 
bn Mack stooped down, found the unconscious man’s 
stbook, opened and looked it over quickly, and then 
st it inte his bosom. 
tis done, he took from the counter all the money he 
carry away conveniently, and then started for the 


















fore he reached it, J. P. Stayler, a laborer, walked in. 


d, made a motion to draw his pistol. 

ack! went Iron Mack’s revolver, and Stayler uttered 
p cry and put his hand to ‘his neck. 

e bullet had cut the flesh under his chin, and had 
dangerously near the jugular. 

ack! came’a second shot, and the laborer fell to his 
with one leg useless. 

this position. and before the outlaw could shoot 
he got out his pistol and fired at Iron Mack’s head. 
e terrible Border Cyclone received the bullet in his 


rashed through the jaw and then struck the glass 
1 in front of the geld counter and fell, a flattened 
at the cashier’s feet. 

Mack spat a mouthful of blood and teeth, and, 
e@ his head instinctively to escape another bloody 
hger, sent shot after shot in the direction of the 
rho had opposed him. 

hh the chambers of one revolver empty, and only 
artridges left in the other, the Border Cyclone 
‘d over the lifeless body of the laborer and walked 
out of the bank. 





saw the Border Cyclone, and divining what had oc- ~ 


Near the door were a large nunther of people, who scat- 
tered like sheep when the wounded desperado appeared 
before them. 

He looked up and down the street until the 
physician and surgeon caught his eye. 

“TH do it,” he said, hoarsely to himself, 
turn up my toes when the job is done.” 

Rushing up the stairs of the building in which the sur- 
geon’s office was located, he entered the .room without 
knocking. 

A serious-faced young man sat at a table reading a 
book. 

Iron Mack pointed a pistol at his head, and said, 
quick, stern tones: 

“Three questions, and you'd better answer them, if you 
want to live.” 

“What are they?” 

The young man speke calmly, though he was quaking 
inwardly. 

“The first is this: 
building ?” 

“Ves.” 

“It epens into the alley, doesn’t it?” 

“Ves” | 

“Third question: Can yeu dress this wound of mine?” 
- The outlaw had spoken with difficulty, and mumbled 
his words, but managed to make himself wnderstoed. 

While his broken jaw was being attended te, he kept 
his eyes fixed on the windew which everlooked the street. 

When he saw a small boy in the center of a crowd 
point his finger toward the window, he knew that mo- 
ments were precious, and that if he escaped from the 
room alive he must act, and at once. 

“Decter,” he miumnbled, “tie a rag around my jaw as 
quick as the Lord will let you. . Never mind any pretty 
business. My mouth has been swabbed out, and you’ve 
plugged up the hole. Hurry, for sheol will be turned 
loose if you don't.” 

Before he ended his speech the job was done. 

Throwing down a twenty-dollar gold piece, Iron Mack, 
with his head so concealed by the bandages that only his 
eyes and nose could be seen, rushed out into the corridor 
and ran plump against the sheriff of the county, who had 
just come ub the stairs, 

The Border Cyclone struck out with his right, and as 
the sheriff staggered back against the wall frem the effect 
of the blow, the man of crime came down on the officer’s 
head with a clubbed revolver. 

Other men were ascending the stairs as Iron Mack ran 
along the corridor toward the rear of the building. 

He found the back stairs, went dewn them in a few 
bounds, and opened the alley door, to meet with an ob- 
struction in the person of Mona Caine. 

Back of her stood the farmer whose horse the Border 
Cyclone had purchased. 

Worse than all, at the junction of the alley with the 
side street over a score of men were gathered. 

Tron Mack was in a tight place. 


sign of a 


“even it [ 


Is there a back stairway to this 





CHAPTER XI. 
A REQUISITION FROM MISSOURI. 


When Iron Mack rode away from the hollow near the » 
Farmer Arnway gate, he felt sure that the bullet fired at 











} 
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the murderer of Alice: Lepugh, Jesse James’ ward, had 
inflicted a mortal wound. 

In this respect he was in error, for it had not been or- 
dained that Caxton Bent should die so soon. 

The bullet had indeed entered the skull, above the right 
eye, but had passed out again, after taking a curious 
course, and, luckily for the victim, without injuring the 
brain. 

Mona Caine’s’ first thought, after she saw that he was 
alive, though unconscious, was to save him from arrest. 

Carrie Hames promised to assist her in this undertak- 
ing. 

“T know what I’ll say to the first person who sees him,” 
said Mona, after her brows had been wrinkled for some 
time in troubled thought. “I will say that he was shot 
down by that terrible man whom the officers are search- 
ing for, because he is a detective. He was one, you know, 
or claimed to be,” she added, half apologetically, “when 
he betrayed Jesse James.” 

“That will do,” assented her friend, quickly. 

“It will deceive everybody but the parties who saw the 
two men in town,” Mona.continued, “and there will be 
no difficulty in making-them think that my half-brother 
is another person than the comrade of your uncle’s mur- 
dere~ if only we can get his coat off and hide it, together 
with his hat and this false beard.” 

‘The latter article had fallen Of wien Bent fell from his 
horse. 

His face was now destitute of a hairy appendage, and 
as he lay in the dust with his eyes closed, and his cheeks 
pale and drawn, a marked resemblance to the countenance 
of his half-sister could be seen. | 

After the wound in the head had been bandaged, Mona, 
assisted by Carrie, removed Bent’s coat. 

Making a bundie of the coat, hat and beard, they found 
a good hiding-place in the ‘hollow of a tree that stood near 
the fexce. 

They 1.ad just disposed of this incriminating evidezice 
egainst the nephew of Rube Burrows, when a number of 
citizens came up, some of whom they had talked with 
after Mona’s escape from the farmhouse. 

“Where are the deputy sheriff and his men?” queried 
one of them, after a quick glance at the insensible outlaw. 

wie don’t know,” replied Carrie Hamer. 

“What's hapsened?” asked another citizen. 

Mona told her story, anc so artiully that her hearers 
were led to believe that her half-brother had been at- 
tacked by two men instead of one. 

“They're the rascals the deputy was after,” exclaimed 
the first speaker. “He told us he was going up to the 
heuse that Farmer Arnway used to live in, because one 
of vou girls had hinted at the possibility of the murderers 
coming “back to see if Miss Caine was where they had 
left her.” 

A peddler’s wagon appeared when ine man ceased 
speaking, and Mona induced the driver to convey. the 
wounded desperado tothe Bottoms. 


After she had left him in the care of a doctor, she went 


to the house of Mrs. Hames. 
There she found a apne: | in earnest conversation 
with Carrie. 
He was the 
his anima 


Bellfield horse owner who had sold two of 
als to Iron Mack. 


In search of the horse ridden by Caxton Bent, and 
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which Iron Mack had assured him was now in h 
Hames’ charge, he had come to the Bottoms, intending 
fulfill his agreement with the purchaser by keeping 
animal until called for. | 

But when Miss Hames informed him that the ho 
had galloped on after his rider had been shot, and 2 
that the man who had paid him the two hundred dol 
was a robber and a murderer, he determined to retur 
Bellfield immediately and hunt Tron Mack up. 

“T don’t want hhis dirty money,” he said, with ho 
indignation, “and I’ll give it back to him and help to se 
him to the gallows besides.” 

The horse owner had come to 
cart. 

Mona Caine sat beside him on the return journey. 

They reached the alley where Iron Mack had left 
horse he had bought just as the Border Cyclone was lez 
ing the office of the surgeon who had dressed his wou 

‘Suddenly, a cry arose behind them that the man w 
had robbed the bank was upstairs in the tallest buildi 
of the block. 

“That’s our man,” Mona’s companion said, grim 

“and if he is upstairs, Il am going to prevent ‘his esc 
by way of this alley.” 

Urged by a desire to assist the horse owner in ~ 
praiseworthy undertaking, and utterly regardless of t 
danger, the courageous. girl was out of the cart in a 
vance of her companion, and had reached the stairw% 
door before he was half-way down the alley. 

Iron Mack bestowed but one look upon the girl. 

He could thrust ‘her out of his way, he thought, as. 
would a fly. 

The real danger lay beyond her, 
now filled up the mouth of the alley. 

While he stood in an attitude of irresolution, the hor 
owner called out in a loud, indignant voice: 

“Come here, you, thief, and taken the stolen moné 

which you gave me.’ 

Tron’ Mack strode quickly to the daring man’s side a 
coolly held out his hand. 

The crowd remained stationary, not a member of 
having courage to advance nearér to the man of blood. 

The horse owner, whose honest indignation had for t 
time got the better of his prudence, put his hand in hi 
vest pocket and drew out the notes which Iron Mack ha 
given him a few hours before. a 

The outlaw took the money without a word. 

He did not feel like using his tongue, anyway, on ac 
count of his broken jaw and the bandages tightly presse 
against it. 

But a look in his bloodshot eyes when the financia 
transaction was consummated made the horse owne 
shiver with fear. 

Raising his pistol, he pointed it at the man’s head, ang 
a murder would have been committed then and there i 
Mona Caine had not approached the Border Cyclone from 
behind and caught his arm just as he was about to pul 
the trigger. 

The movement destroyed his aim, and the bullet cu 
the empty air. 

The brave and daring conduct cf the girl infused somé 
spirit into the men up ‘the alley 

A number of them dashed down upon Iron Mack, somé 
with revolvers, and some with guns, and began firing at 


the Bottoms in a drivi 

















in the crowd whi 
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moment when the desperate outlaw in an excess of 
tial fury, struck Mona Caine full in the face and sent 
r reeling backward. 
A. bullet from a revolver struck him in the shoulder 
t as he was in the act of mounting the horse whose 
rchase money had been returned to him. 
“Blaze away, curse you!” spoke the gleaming, denant 
s, for the lips could not utter a word; and crack! 
ck! went gun and revolver, some of the leaden balls 
iking his person, others passing harmlessly over his 
ACL. 
His coat of mail saved his life. 

dad it not been for the steel plate across his breast, a 
interpart of the one Jesse James wore, he would have 
len in the alley, never to rise again. 
As it was, he urged his horse forward and dashed reck- 
sly toward the crowd of his enemies, still huddled at 
alley’s mouth. 
[here was net a single shot left in his revolvers, but 
he waved them wildly, t the men of Bellfield scattered, 
‘ing two of their number to oppose the oncoming of 
terrible desperado. 
“hese two were cficers, the one a deputy sheriff, the 
er a St. Louts detective named Fairbanks, who was 
ting his aged mother in the little Kansas town. 
ron Mack tried to ride them down, but they held their 
und, and two sharp reports rang out when the horse 
5s within a few paces of where they stood. 

he Border Cyclone reeled in his saddle and his revol- 

dropped from his hands and fell to the ground. 
Aha! we have him now!” shouted Fairbanks, and 
nging forward, he caught the wounded terror: about 
waist and jer ked him frem his seat. 
ron Mack could make but feeble resistance, for he was 
mded in the neck,:and in both shoulders, while the 
dages put on by the surgeon had been shot away and 
blood was oozing from the reopened wound in the 


; 







fe was handcuffed and conveyed on a stretcher to the 
n jail amid the wildest excitement, the whole town 
ming a procession behind. 

hreats to lynch him were freely made, but no one 
ned bold enough to take the initiative in the matter. 
wo days later he was removed to the county jail to 
it an examination for murder. 

fhen the discovery of his many bloody deeds was 
e, the people arose in their might and attacked the 


ut the sheriff had foreseen this action, and had taken 

sures accordingly. 

Then the jail door was broken down the mob found 

Iron Mack was not an inmate of the institution. 

n hour before the attack he had been secretly placed 

covered carriage at the back entrance and driven 

ly to Oskatcosa, the seat of Jefferson County. 

fter remaining here for a fortnight, at the end of 

‘+h time his wounds had healed so that he was able 

all: about, a requisition arrived from Springh ield, Mo., 
¢ for his transfer to the jail at that place to an- 

fo a charge of murder committed one year before, 

he was a member of Jesse James’ band. 

e Border Cyclone smiled when the Missouri officer 









red with the papers for the transfer, and the smile. 


broader when, in answer to a question, the office 





informed him that the party who hhad raked up the Mis- 
souri affair as instrumental in procuring the requisition, 
was the redoubable Frank James. 

“He says you went back on Jesse, and that he’ll take 
pleasure in seeing you swinging from the gallows.” 

“Where is Frank?” queried the Border Cyclone, with a 
grin of enjoyment. 

“In the hills, hiding.” ‘ 

“How, then, could he work against me, as you say he 
did 2” 

“He has friends everywhere, even among tthe detec- 
tives. But he got a relative, an honest young fellow of 
Independence, to act for him. mF 

“Relative’s name Joyce?” | 

Ves. 3? ; 

Iron Mack asked no more questions, but his heart was 
light when the officer left to arrange for the journey to 


Springfield, | 
if 4 


CHAPTER XII. ' 


JESSE JAMES TAKES A HAND. 


Lynford Joyce, of Independence, Missouri, was not ai 
relative of Frank James, as the. officer had informed 
Tron Mack, though he had enjoyed that reputation for 
years. 

To look into his smooth-shaven, guileless face and 
listen to his soft, deprecatory speech, one would have 
taken him to be a worthy exponent of every moral quali- 
fication. 

As a matter of fact, he was morally rotten to the core, 
but so shrewdly had he worked his points that very few 
of the good people of Independence suspected that. he 
was anything but the honest, law-respecting and mild- 
dispositioned young man he appeared to be. 

For more than ten years he had been the confidential 
agent of the James boys, and the failure of the detec- 
tives to surround and capture the dread outlaws was 
due, mainly, to Joyce’s secret arrangements and cunning 
devices. 

His ostensible business was that of a cattle buver, and 
therefore his frequent absences from home did not occa- 
sion any suspicion of wrongdoing. 

“Jesse and Frank are distantly related to me,” he had 
said more than once to the officers of Independence, “but 
I do not bear them any love on that account. They are 





criminals of the deepest dye, and deserve the halter.” 


Several times he had called at the office of the chief 
of police and exhibited letters from Frank or. Jesse 
James which appeared to give a clew to their where- 
abouts. 

But whenever an expedition was sent ott on the 
strength of the information contained in these letters, no 
trace of the outlaws. could be discovered. 

The letters, it is almost needless to add, had been writ- 
ten at Lynford Joyce's instigation, in order to strengthen 
his reputation. as a hater of crime. 

‘Two days after the arrival of Iron Mack at, the Oska- 


loosa jail, Joyce. received the following letter from the 
hand of a trusted negro messenger : 
CAMP SATISFACTION, Monday. 


My Dear Lyn: I have just learned that an old comrade and 
friend, Coreya Mack, who hoes heen well named the Border 
Cyclone, has “been jugged in Kansas for trying to correct some 
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of the evils of over-population. He must be restored to liberty 
at whatever cost or risk. I have thought the matter over care- 
fully, and have come to the cofclusion that the trick can be suc- 
cessfully worked if Mack can be transferred from the jail at 
Oskaloosa to the jail at Springfield. There is one sure way to 
accomplish this, and that is working a formal killing on him. 
You remember the raid at Richland, don’t you? Well, Mack 
laid out a cotton planter named Houston on that occasion, and 
the Grand Jury pf Greene County brought in a true bill for 
murder against him. That was about a year ago. If he were 
to be tried for the crime to-day he might get off, for some of 
the witnesses are dead and others have left the State. But that 
consideration cuts no figure in my scheme. Let us get him to 
Springfield and he'll stand some chance of breathing the pure 
air again. What you must do is this: Go to the prosecuting at- 
torney or one of the judges and represent yourself to be a friend 
of Houston, the dead planter; 
put you on to the business because I want to satisfy a personal 
grudge. You can forge a letter from me to show the law peo- 
ple, and no one will ever tumble to the little joker which it will 
contain. You may expect to hear from me again in a ce days. 
*RANK., 


Joyce acted according to instructions. 

He saw the prosecuting attorney, and that official, who 
was well acquainted with the particulars of the Richland 
murder, took it upon himself to see the Governor and 
secure the requisition papers. 

On alighting at the depot at Springfield, Iron Mack 


saw Lynford Jovce standing by the side of the chief of. 


police. 

Glances of understanding were exchanged, and when 
the Border Cyclone was assisted into the police wagon 
Lynfoerd Joyce managed to place in his hand a paper 
rolled into the shape of a bullet, without being per- 
ceived by any of the officers present. 

The paper was a note of instructions, and when he 
was alone in his cell Iron Mack read it many times he- 
fore destroying it. 

“When they bring you before the judge,” the note ran, “ask 
for time to plead and state that you have no lawyer. Thé court 
will not appoint one, for when you get through with your 
speech James Philkins will arise and-offer to act for you. He 
is a new-comer, but a smarter lawyer can’t be found in Mis- 
souri. And he is a thoroughbred besides. I know him and it’s 
all fixed as to what he’s to do. The first thing will be to obtain 
a change of quarters for you. He has a pull in the right place, 
and will get you where I want you to be in order that I may 
successfully carry out my plan.” 

The programme as above outlined was carried out, 
and three days after the Border Cyclone’s arrival at the 
Springfield. jail he occupied a cell in the main tank, 
where the majority of the prisoners were confined. 

The next day the. prison’s force was swelled by the 
arrival of a tough- looking young man, who had been 
sentenced to thirty days’ confinement for a disturbance 
of the peace. His name was Lanty Murdock, and he 
Was in the employ of Frank James’ agent, Lynford 
Jovee. 

“The lesser offenders were allowed the run of the cor- 
ridor, but Iron Mack and a score of others, burglars, 
ee counterfeiters, etc., were locked up in the 
cells of a big cage which occupied the center of the 
tank. 

A week passed, and Lanty Murdock was_a trusty. 

He had obtained thesonfidence of ‘the jailer by as- 
suming to be delighted with that official’s methods, and 
by offering to play spy on those of the prisoners who 
suspected of a daily infringement @f some of the 
ritles. 


or better still, say that I have ° 
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In his new role, Murdock was permitted to ope 
door of the cage, and one cloudy afternoon in Mz 
felt that the time for decisive action had arrived. 

“You may clean up in the corridor around the 
Lanty,” said the jailer, when the trusty had app 
before him in his office and asked for something to 

Murdock had been expecting this commission fo 
eral days, and he could scarcely conceal his joy 
took the keys and went into the tank to perfo 
task, 

But few of the prisoners charged with minor off 
could be depended upon in the jail- -break which Mu 
intended to inaugurate. 

But while they might not join with him in his da 
ous enterprise, they were not likely to interfere 
it was being carried out. 

The trusty had sounded a boy of sixteen named S 
hill, who was in for petty larceny, and found him w 
and eager to assist. 

To this boy was assigned the part of calling it 
jailer at the proper moment. 

It was while the misdemeanor prisoners. were pla 
cards in a corner, where they were not within sig! 
the door of the cage, that Murdock called young S 
hill to him. 

“Go for the jailer, quick,” 
Tron Mack has fallen in a fit.” 

The boy ran to the door opening into the office 
rapped four times. 

When the door was opened, he delivered his meg 
in an agitated voice. 

The jailer spoke a few words to his assistant, the 
guard on duty at the jail besides himself, and the 
hastily to the cage, the door of which was open. 

As he stepped into the corridor, Lanty Murdock, 
was waiting for him, struck him a powerful blow o 
head with a mop-handle, and followed it with a 
that sent the jailer sprawling upon the floor. 

The next moment Murdock slipped the great 
which opened the door to the cells, and the dozen 
oners, headed by Iron Mack, rushed out. 

The jailer was pummeled until his head was a ma 
blood and bruises, and then bound and gagged, the 
ticles for the latter operation being furnished by 
treacherous trusty. 

Into the office the escaped prisoners next’ rus 
Murdock opening the door with the jailer’s key. 

The guard was felled by one blow from Jron Mj 
powerful fist, and while he was being heid down o 
floor by young Stonehill and Pat Croak, a highway 
ber who had been awaiting sentence, Mack and Mur 
tore away the telephone from the wall of the office, 
open a drawer that held half a dozen revolvers, se 
boxes of cartridges and a. supply of knives, and 
rushed out into the town. 

Within a block of the jail they es Iron 
striking out for the woods somth of town, with | 
Muydock for a companion. 

Half an hour after the escape of the prisoners, twe 
five determined officers were in pursuit. 

Iron Mack had fully recovered from his wounds, 
was in prime fighting condition at the time of the 
break/ 

When the two escapes had gone about a mile inte 


he whispered. “Tell 

































a few minutes. 

Night was approaching, and under cover of the dark- 

s they hoped to reach a point on the river where 

ank James or Lyntord Joyce would be found waiting 
them. 

“T reckon we've distanced the coppers,” said Murdock, 
he bit off a chew tobacco from a long, black plug. 

“T think so.’ 

“Pretty daring snoozers they are, too. I know ’em all 

cept one, and they say—the other coppers do—that he 

chain lightning on stilts.” 

“Ts he a member of the regular force?” 

“Nos-he is a private detective.” 

“What makes you think he has turned out in the pur- 

it?” asked Iron Mack, with some interest. 

“Because I heard him say-to the jailer yesterday that 

‘d jump for joy when he saw you dangling at the end 
a rope.” 

“What's his name?’ 
a murderous light came into his 

“Black.” 

“Never heard of a detective of that name.’ 


“He’s from Illinois, he savs. I piped his conversation 
th the jailer. It was mostly about you.’ 
t ; 


“Did he say why he hated me?” 

hn Yes.’ 

“Well, what was his reason?” 

“He said you had killed a relative of his in Kansas.” 
What was the name of this relative? Did he give 


demanded the Border Cyclone, 
dark eyes. 


_No. ‘9 

Ww hat kind of a looking man is this fellow Black?” 
“He is not as tall as you are, but he is as stout as an ox. 
is hair is light, and he wears neither mustache nor 


“Any scars on his face?” 

“No.” 

“| didn’t know but it might be Caxton Bent’s ghost, 
ratked Iron Mack. . 

Lanty Murdock thad heard the story of the Border 
rclone’s Kansas experiences, and of the shooting of 
be Burrows’ nephew, and knew that Mack believed 
former partner to be dead. 


On the day that Iron Mack was ; arrested in Bellfield. 
report had reached town that Mona Caine’s_half- 
other, who was. stated to be a noted Georgia detective, 
d died from the efiects of the wound inflicted by 
rmér Arnway’s murderer. 

This report, sent out by an officer from Flint’s Bot- 
ms, came to Iron Mack’s ears in course of time, and 
s not contradicted while he remained in Kansas. 
After fifteen minutes’ rest on the fallen tree, the two 
gitives arose to their feet and started forward again. 


They had gone but a short distance when a loud shout 
hind them announced that they had been discovered. 


Turning his, head quickly, Iron Mack saw that his 
rsuers consisted of but two men. 


One of them, the foremost, he instantly recognized. 
It was Perry Bowdeen, the detective. 


3? 
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bods, thev sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree to rest -— 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A NEW SCHEME OF ROBBERY. 


“Vou tackle the other fellow and I’ll attend to that 
tall detective,” said the Border Cyclone, hurriedly, to his 


companion. 


“All right.” 
Disdaining to seek the shelter of a tree, Tron Mack 
stepped out in full view of his pursuers and opened the 


* 


' ball with a pistol shot. 


A few moments later two of the four combatants lay 
dead on the ground. 

One was the companion of Perry Bowdeen; the other 
was Lanty Murdock. 

Iron Mack and the detective stood erect and un- 
harmed. 

The result seemed to vex them both, for each had 
prided himself on being an excellent pistol shot. 

While in the act of retreating—all the charges in their 
revolvers had been discharged—Iron Mack called out: 

“Say, Bow deen, let’s ‘settle this little affair of ours 
with knives.” 

“And give you a chance to search for my heart again? 
Not much.” 

“T took you for another man, then.” 

“T am not an expert with a knife.” 


“What is your favorite weapon?” with a sneer. “The 
scythe or cannon?” | 
“T might ask you the same question.” 
“Then I'd say fists!” ated 
“What!” aa 
“Fists. If you are not a coward, throw down your 
pistols and knife and meet me man to man. If you can 


best me there’ ll be nothing to prevent your taking me to 
cainp. See?’ 

“T see that you are making a very silly proposition.” 

“Am 1? If you'd let that mug of yours come in con- 
tact with this right duke of mine a few times you would 
think there was considerable sense in the offer.” 

Perry Bowdeen’s handsome face flushed. 

He prided himself on his fistic abilities, and to be thus 
taunted by the desperado was more than he could stand. 

“T’'ve no business to accept such an offer,” he said, 
coolly, “but you are such a picturesque brute-that I don't 
know but what I will indulge you. It may prove. the 
easiest way of all,” he added, “to effect your capture, for 
when I kneck you out I’ve got you.” 

Iron Mack's face beamed with fierce pleasure. 

He cast down his pistols and knife instantly. 

Perry Bowdeen followed suit. 

Next the two adversaries took off their coats and vests 
and rolled up their sleeves. 

As they faced each other, ready for the encounter, it 
was hard to say who was the better favored,-physically. 

It can be put down for a fact, however, that two finer 

specimens of muscular manhood could not be found in 
the West, 

Iron Mack had landed one blow on the ‘indactive’s 
cheek and the latter was watching for an opening for his 
leit, when there came avsharp detonation from one side, 
and Perry Bowdeen pressed his hand to his heart and 


' fell slowly to the grounds 


‘The Border Cyclone stood looking at the fallen man 
vgth eyes of amazement, when the pistol of the assassin 
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cracked again and a bullet drew blood from the side of 
Iron Mack’s neck. 

The shots had been fired from a clump of bushes, and 
before the smoke of the second one had cleared away, 
Iron Mack was dashing toward the spot with one of 
his revolvers, which he had snatched up, in his hand. 

The crackling of dry twigs before Iron Mack. reached 
the bushes told him that the unseen marksman was re- 
treating. 

“Coward!” veiled the reckless and infuriated outlaw, 
why don’t you show yourself and Z 

“How can {| if I am a coward?” answered a voice, 
which sounded strangely familiar. 

The Border Cyclone blazed away in the direction of 
the voice, and the shot was returned. 

No damage was done by either. 

Through the bushes Iron Mack madly plunged, but 
it was not until he had gone half a mile that he caught a 
glimpse of his cowardly foe. 


“i 





It was in the early evening, about half an hour after 
sunset, and coming upon a long open space. by the bank 
of a small river, the outlaw saw his enemy jump into a 
boat and push off into the.stream. | 

He had no hat on, and his face, in the distance, bore 
a striking resemblance to that of Caxton Bent. 


“Pshaw! that can’t be,’ muttered Iron Mack, as he 
ran forward to the bank, “for the hound who murdered 
Alice Lepugh is -dead.” 

He emptied his revolver at the fieeing assassin, but 
none of the shots took effect. 

The firing was not returned,.as the boatman needed 
hoth hands to manage his craft, for the stream was swol- 
‘en and had a swiftly-running current, caused by heavy 
rains which had recently fallen. 

Iron Mack picked up the fugitives hat on the shore 
of the river. 

He looked at it with the keenest interest. 

“Bent used to wear such a hat,” he said to himself, 
with a puzzled expression on his dark face, “but this 
can’t be his, fer he is planted under six feet of Kansas 
earth. No, it belongs to another fellow, and here is his 
name ot this fancy hat band inside—‘Preston Black.’”’ 

The boat had reached the other shore, and the assassin, 
now far out of range, shouted these words across the 
water: . 

“Til get to your collar vet, if you are the Border 
Cyclone.” -- | 





Iron Mack, for answer, kicked the hat into the stream. 

Then he ran with all his might in the.direction of a 
bridge, about haif a mile below. 

When he reached it, darkness*had set in. and -he knew 
that it weuld be useless to continue the pursuit. 

“So my enemy is Preston Black, the detective fgom 


my 
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Illinois, is he?” he mused, as he walked along the 1 
bank toward the spot where he expected to meet F 
James or Lynford Joyce. “And ‘he has a grudge agz 
Perry Bowdeen, too, has he? , Strange that he sh 
hate us both. Now, if Claxton Bent were alive, I ¢ 
understand the matter.” 

At the rendezvous the Border Cyclone found 
ford Joyce. 

“Jesse and Frank dare not leave the hills for the p 
ent,’ the young man from Independence explained. 


“Jesse!” exclaimed Iron Mack, in horror. “Are 
ghosts of all the outlaws in Missouri walking aro 
these parts?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Joyce, perplexed. 

“What do I mean! Didn't you just tell me Je 
James was hiding in the hills, when [ know his be 
was planted in Kansas City weeks ago?” 

“Jesse James is not dead!” 

As Joyce spoke these words, Iron Mack sprang to 
feet in amazement. Then to the amazed Cyclone, Joy 
related the events that led up to the report of Je 
James’ wounding and to the report that he had be 
killed. 

“The officers are now after Frank James,” the you 
man added, “and every road leading to his hiding pla 
is watched by them. They haven’t the first idea t 
Jesse himself is with his brother, and that pretty so 
the two James boys will work a plan to escape that w 
make the detectives look like a row of tin soldiers. § 
you see, for the present you must trust.to me to put y¢ 
on the road to safety.” 

Iron Mack, overjoyed at. the news that Jesse Jam 
was not dead, as he supposed, but was still at the o 
stand, could scarcely control his delight. 

He slapped Joyce on the back with frank heartiness.. 

“T'll trust you every time, my peaceck. First thing 
pard, take me as quick as ye know how to where Jesg 
is!” 

“No, no; it will be sure death to attempt it,” hastil 
answered Joyce. “Besides, Jesse asked me, particularh 
to put you on to one of the richest schemes he ever ra 
up against. Since he can't attend to it, he wants vo 
to. He says not to worry about him. By the time yo 
get back he will be at the old stand again.” 

Iron Mack was thoughtful for a moment. He hateg 
to leaye Jesse James at this crisis, but he saw the wisdog 
of the plan and decided to undertake it. 
_“What’s this scheme o’ Jesse's?’ he demanded, sud 
denly looking up at Jovce. , 

“It's a chance to pick up a fortune near Albuquerque 
New Mexico.” 

“In what way?” 

“By robbing a church.” 
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xplain; I don’t quite understand.” 
Veil, then,” said Joyce, “here’s the layout; the church 
e of the oldest in America, and was founded by the 
iciscan Fathers over a hundred years ago.” 
t possesses a treasure, does it?” 

should say it does. You must understand, Mack, 
a few years ago there was a big excitement over the 
Mexico diamond diggings.” 

remember all about it. The diggings petered out.” 


o they did, for the reason that the diamonds had 
nearly exhausted years before. The richest gems 
been found by the Pueblo Indians and given or sold 
e priests of the old mission church. 


our years ago, Jesse and I met a drunken Spaniard 
as Vegas. It was while Frank and Jesse were giv- 
re Mexicans a rattle across the border. The Span- 
was the most intelligent cuss I ever met. He was a 
and Greek scholar, and what he didn’t know about 
vy and mathematics and philosophy and hygiene 
all such truck as that wasn’t worth the trouble of 
g out, if you listen to my gentle voice,” 
Vhat was his business?” 
he was a confidence operater and sneakthief, but 
ad been a priest, and for years had officiated in.a 
rdinaté capacity at the old mission church near Al- 
erque.” | 
begin to see, Joyce.” 
e was fired out of the church for drunkenness and 
prality, and aiter drifting about the Territory for a 
or more, settled down in Las Vegas, where I found 
We became very intimate, for I was resting on 
bars, then. I had made a big stake at a railroad 
and i found Las Vegas a good place for blowing 
Paolo Guesta amused and interested me, and 
I staked him one night in order that he might give 
- Faro a rattle, he opened his heart and told me all 
the diamond treasure at the old mission church. 
he vault under the altar, precious stones valued at 
a million dollars are hidden.” 
le Border Cyclone whistled. 
hat is a prize worth going after, surely,” he said. 
ou bet your surcingle itis. When Frank and Jesse 
back from Mexico I told them what I had learned 
the disgraced priest, and asked them to stand in 
me in making a raid on the church. What do you 
? Frank refused point-blank to go into the affair, 
e finally won Jesse over to his way of thinking. 
nad too much respect for religion to cut up such 
per!” 
Mack laughed scornfully at the idea. 
bout that time,” Joyce continued, “I found it ex- 
nt to get out of New Mexico, and I haven’t been 
since. But many a night I have lain awake think- 


ing of the diamonds, and now that I am foot-loose, and 
Missouri and Kansas are too hot to hold me, I think Tl 
go to Albuquerque.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said Iron Mack, impulsively, “if 
you have no objection.” y 

“Will you?” exclaimed Joyce, joyously. 
make the riffle as sure as guns.” 

“And I know what course to take to bring us rapidly 
over the border into the Indian Territory,” resumed Iren 
Mick. mh. 

“We'll start to-night, then.” 

“Of course.” 

As the two men moved away a stout figure.crept fro 
behind a tree and cautiously followed them. 

It was Preston Black, the detective from Illinois. 

“T could have shot you down easily, Iron Mack,” he 
muttered under his breath, as he moved along, “but your 
tallk of this treasure has induced me to let you live a 
little while longer. You are bound for New Mexico, 
are you? SoamJ. You expect to become possessor of 
the diamonds, do you? So do I, and I'll play my last 
card with you when my hands close over the stones.” 


“Then we'll 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PREPARING A TRAP FOR THE CYGLONE, — 


A month after the events recorded in the last chapter 
Perry Bowdeen received a welcome letter from his sweet- 
heart, Mona Caine. 

He had narrowly escaped death for the second time, 
the bullet fired from Caxton Bent’s pistol having entered 
his side below the heart. 

lf it had not struck a rib and deflected, so the doctors 
said, his career would probably have ended within 
twenty-four hours after the infliction of the wound. 

Preferring not to alarm Mona, he had not written to 
her of his condition, and had also taken pains to keep 
his name out of the papers. 

As he was not known in Springfield to any gne except 
the chief of police and one of his detectives, the latter 
arrangement had not been difficult to make. 

Among other things, Mona said in her letter: 


“Caxton Bent left here a week ago, as well as ever. He 
promised me faithfully not to molest you, and to leave the 
United States and go to Mexico, never to return. 

“There is a probability that he will keep his promise regarding 
his denarture from this country, for he has formed a strong 
friendship for John Stelly, the late cashier of the Bellfield 
bank, and Carrie Hames’ former lover. This unfortunate man 


was found half dead in the bank vault on the forenoon of the 


capture of that terrible man, Corey Mack. His four companions 
in confinerient were in the''same condition. That Stelly was not 
prosecuted for misappropriating! the bank funds was due to the 
solicitation of Carrie Hames, who is a dear friend of the presi- 
dent’s wife. But Carrie will ‘net'carry out her promise to marr 
Steily, though he believes that she will relent when he cov 
back from Mexico with a fortune honestly made. | 
“Caxton Bent says he has had enough of an evil life’ 
swears that henceforth he will work for the law ins 
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against it. The people here look upon him as a detective, and 
by his smooth talk he has deceived everybody in re~ard to his 
real character, but his half-sister, your humble servant, and 
Carrie Hames. 

“Carrie refuses to say whether she approves of the Mexican 
trip or not, but I know by her looks that she fears that no good 
will come from John Stelly’s SPCC with the man who was 
formerly the partner of the Border Cyclone. But as she is not 
at present on speaking terms with the ex-cashier, her views in 
the matter are not known to him.” 


Mona concluded with an injunction for Bowdeen to 
Icok out for Caxton Bent, who, she declared, was not to 
be trusted, in spite of his protestations of reform. 

The detective laid the letter down and took up an- 
other which had come by the same post. 

It was dated Santa Fe, June 25, and was from a 
Springfield detective who had been one of the pursuing 
party on the day of the jail-break. 

He had been the first to find Perry Bowdeen lying 
senseless in the woods, and when about to start, two 
davs later, for the Indian Territory, to continue the pur- 
stut of Iron Mack, who*had been seen with a companion 
making his way toward Honey Creek, he had promised 
to write or telegraph to his wounded friend the day that 
he struck the outlaw’s trail. 

Writing from Santa Fe a month after his departure, 
he said: 


“IT have to-day got my first news of the escaped murderer. I 
was in a saloon frequented by Mexicans and roughs, when who 
should come in but Preston: Black, the lilinois detective. I had 
never been introduced to him, and I felt sure when he looked 
at meé that he did not recognize me as any one he had seen 
before. 

“My first impulse was to make myself known; my second, 
which I followed, was to say nothing and watch him. The fact 
is, | had never itked his looks nor his style, and V’ll bet I'll find 
something crooked about him before I'm done with him. 

“After looking about the saloon as if in search of some one, 
Black esnied a ‘little hali-breed sitting in a corner playing 
solitaire. 

“He went over to him quickly and they had an animated con- 
versation in Spanish. I can speak the language like a native, 
and I was near enough to catch nearly all that was said. 

“It seems that Black is here on the same errand as’ myself, 
and I heard the Mexican tel! him, in answer to a question, that 
he had located Iron Mack at Albuquerque. Hooray! When I 
heard that I left the saloon and went ‘to my room, where I now 
am. After I post this letter I shall take the local 
Larny, which leaves in half an hour. and there catch the down 
express of the Atchison road for Albuquerque. Before dark I 
expect to be in the same town with my quarry, and if I don’t 
catch or kill him, then I'll quit the detective business and try 
wood-sawing or sewer-digging. You need not fear that I am 
going to take any great risks, for IT am not. Mack does not 
know me, and I am going to take him by surprise. I'll have 
the local police to help me out, of course. 
news, therefore, inside of three days. 


Yours hopefully, 


“FITZPATRIC!. 


Poor iellow! He never wrote to Bowdeen again, and 


Mona Caine’s lover waited a week after the r spt of 


the gant vefore he learned what had been the result of 
Fitzpatrick’s visit to Albuqurqte, A 

Th he braeises told the story, and what they said was 2s 
follows: | 


“Last night at a Mexican dancehouse at the old town, Con- 
stable Pecos, assisted by a Missouri detective named -Fitzpatrick 
and a posse, attempted to arrest two men suspected of being 
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train ‘for , 


Expect to hear good . 


concerned in several murders in Kansas and Missouri. 
men ‘resisted arrest, shot out the lights, and in the darks 
made their escape. Fitzpatrick was killed and one of the pf 
was seriously wounded.” 


The next train for the southwest had Perry Be 
deen as a passenger. 

He arrived at Albuquerque in the evening, and af 
supper was closeted with the marshal of the place 
more than an hour, 

“Tf we can find the Illinois detective,” the mars’ 
said, at the conclusion of a long statement of the mur 
at the dancehouse, and the fruitless pursuit that 
afterward followed, “we may strike our men.” 


oo 


“Why do you think so?” asked Bowdeen. 

“Because the fellow has acted in such a way as 
lead me to believe that he does not desire to arrest It 
Mack. Why, not two days ago, a Mexican came 
from Altameda who said he saw this Preston Black w 
his eye at the keyhole of the front door of an ado 
that held the Border Cyclone and his partner. You mt 
know that the Mexican, who is a stool of mine and ¢ 
be trusted, located Iron Mack and the young fellow w 
has been with him ever since he entered the Territo 
at the adobe early in the evening. While he was wate 
ing the door from behind a huge cactus, he saw the I 
nois detective steal up from the road where he had le 
his horse tied to a mesquite bush. 

“The Mexican knew him by sight and reputation, at 
he expected, after the fellow had looked through the ke 
hole a while, to see him dash in or else attempt to dra 
Iron Mack out. 

“But he did nothing of the kind. After staying at t 
door for ten minutes, he stole away noiselessly, 1 
mounted his horse, and rode away. 





















“T saw him the next morning, a few minutes after m 
interview with the Mexican, and asked him why he ha 
not gone back to the adobe before this and arreste 
the murderer. His reply amazed me. ‘What adobe 
he asked, with the most innocent air imaginable. Whe 
I informed him of what the Mexican had seen and kney 
he declared, with an oath, that the Mexican lied; that 
had never been to Altameda, and had no idea where [ro 
Mack was. | 

“Well, I went out to the adobe, of course, and withou 
any loss of time. No outlaw was there, and I could ne 
find any one who had seen any persons answering to thi 
descriptions of the Border Cyclone and his partner abot 
the place.” | 

“Have you seen Preston Black since yesterday mort 
aay asked Bowdeen. 4 

“No: I put the ieaene on his trail and may get word 
from him any minute.’ : 

But it was not until next morning that the mars hal’s 
spy reported at the office of his employer. 


y Bowdeen was there, and his face brightened 
the Mexican said he had found a man at a casa 
road to New Albuquerque who could probably 
uch important information concerning both Pres- 
ack and the Border. Cyclone. 
is not able to come to toayn,” said the Mexican, 
ellent English, “for he has been in a fight and has 
broken,” 
marshal and Bow deen procured saddle horses 
with the spy as a guide, went out to the adobe 
ag where the injured man was staying. 
pe of the surprise of Mona Caine’s lover when he 
the sufferer to be John Stelly, the ex-cashier of 
plifield bank. ! 
leg had been attended by an Indian doctor, and 
s resting comfortably on a pile of blankets with a 
sack filled with straw for a pillow when the de- 
and the marshal entered. 
thin face flushed with shame when he saw Bow- 
e way of the transgressor is hard,” he 
srnile, as he held out his hand. 
detective gave it a kindly ¢rasp, and then asked 
how he came by his hurt. 
man whom I called my friend is the cause of it,” 
lied, bitterly. | 
& Caxton Bent?” 


said, with 


99 
we 


he in New Mexico?’ 

was last night.” 

ry Bowdeen’s handsome face darkened. 
tu had a quarrel with him, did you?” 


he ‘asked, 


lid.” 

here did it ta ale place?” 

this adobe.’ 

as he staying here, too?” 

5. | 

-ex-cashier then satisfied the 

by the following statement: 

e came to New Mexico together, bit when we got 
Vegas he robbed me of all my money and dis- 

ed: J was drunk at the time,” 

us eves on the floor, “and he had a long ‘start on 

jen [ came'to my senses. But I found out which 

on he had taken and I followed him to New Albu- 
eS 3 | 

encountered him one night in a gambling joint. 

as one of the players, and was a heavy winner. 


detettive’s eager curi- 


hen he saw me he smiled and held up a rol! of 
[ waited and said nothing. After a while he 
lin his checks and came over to me. ° 


was drunk, myself,’ he said, in his easy way, ‘or I 
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continued Stelly, | 


oi 


never would have treated you so shamefully. Here, take 
this wad and forgive me.’ | 

“IT was fool ‘enough to accept the money—the sum was 
more than he had stolen from me—and to let things go 
on as before. We took rooms at this casa, and I had no 
occasion to find fault with him until last night, when he 
came in drunk and said I had betrayed him. 

“Tl asked him what he meant, and he said I had in-, 
formed the officers that he was not Preston Black, the 
Illinois detective, but the former partner of Iron Mack, 
the bandit and murderer. | 

“I gave him the lie, and then he pitched into me.” 

Stelly paused to utter a deep sigh. 

The announcement that Preston Black was Caxton 
Bent did not surprise Bowdeen, for he suspected the two 
were one and the same person ever since he had read 
Mona Caine’s letter. 

The marshal, whose face wore a puzzled expression, 
was speedily enlightened as to the character and misdeeds 
of Rube Burrows’ nephew. | 

“But I can’t understand,” said the Albuquerque officer, 
“why Bent has spared Iron Mack’s life. He hates him 
with deadly hate, evidently, and he came down here to 
find him. Yet, when he locates him he does nothing 
either in the way of bringing Mack to justice or of 
avenging his private wrongs.” 

‘His conduct is strange.” 

“> think [ can explain it,” remarked the ex-cashier, 
“He knows what brought Iron Mack to New Mexico, 
and he is waiting to have his enemy do a certain little 
Job before he strikes to kill.” 

“What is the job? asked Perry Bowdeen, eagerly, 
“Do you know ?’ , 

“Yes. Bent told me all about it three days ago. We 
were sitting in the casa alone, drinking aguardiente, and 
he grew quite confidential. Iron Mack and his partner 
intend to rob the old mission church, five miles from 
here,” 

“Rob a Spanish church! What is there in one of these 
wrecks to tempt the cupidity of such .a man as Iron 
Mack ?” exclaimed the marshal, in aStonishment. 

‘There are diamonds galore,” said Stelly, quietly. 

Then he told them what Bent had learned from listen- 
ine to the conversation between Lynford Joyce and. Iron 
Mack on the river bank the night of the latter's escape 
irom the Springfield jail, 

Perry Bowdeen’s face wore a look of deep satisfaction 
when telly, had concluded. 

“Do you know the name of Mack's partner ?” 


“Yes. His name is Joyce, and for yeats he has been 
the confidential agent of the James boys. 


he asked. 


“T know him, and he has played a very slick game in-, 
deed.” h 
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Stelly did: not know when the attack on the church 
would: be made. 

“T can say this, however,” he remarked; “Mack has 
been waiting for several weeks to get things to suit hint 
There are five priests at the church now, and when four 
of them go away for a certain purpose—I don’t know 
what it is—then the robbery will be attempted.” 

“I will ascertain at once when the priests are to leave,” 
said the marshal. 

The conversation ended soon after this, and the detect- 
ive and his companion rode on to the church. 

They were admitted into the presence of the head 
priest, who informed them that his four associates had 
left to attend some special services at Fernandez de Taos, 
and that they would be gone two days. 

“Then the attack will take place to-night,” 
deen, 

“I think so.” 

When the good tather was informed of the contem- 
plated robbery, he lifted up his hands in holy horror. 

But he made no objection to the plan proposed, by 
Perry Bowdeen for the protection of the diamonds. 

From the church the marshal and the detective rode to 
Albuguerque. 

At dusk they 
guised. 

Behind them came a detachment of United Stat 
alry. 


said Bow- 


were again,on the road, but well dis- 
es Cav- 


“The Border Cyclone is a dozen desperadoes rolled into 
one,’ said Perry Bowdeen, when the details of the com- 
ing engagement were being discussed, “and if we want 
to make sure of getting him, dead or alive, then it will 
be policy to take a large force with us.” 

So the commander of the cavalrymen had been spoken 
to. : 

“Certainly, certainly,” he said. “This fellow is a mail 
robber as well as a murderer, | understand, and Heke 
fore he has committed offenses against the Government.” 

In the meantime where were Iron Mack and Lynford 


ac? 
Joyce: & i 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CAREER OF CRIME ENDED. 


After a careful survey of the ground the Border Cy- 
clone came to the conclusion not to make an attempt to 
steal the diamonds hidden under the church altar until 
the departure of the four priests for Fernandez de Taos. 

“With only one old priest, and the dried-up Mexican 
serving man who does the work about the place to con- 
tend with, we can swipe the swag as easy as rolling off a 
log.” 

While waiting for the important day to come they oc- 
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of Perry Bowtlcen, the marshal and the cavalrymen. 


face to face with his enemy. 


| law will be related. 


STORIES. 

cupied a deserted shepherd's cabin on’ the 

small stream; a branch of the Rio Puerce. 
Armed to the teeth, and in a most: Satished drat 


mind, they entered the littlefvillage of houses that 
rounded the church abotit half an hour after the ar 


banks ci 


All was still as death when Iron Mack approached 
gate in the high board fence which surrounded the ab 
of the priests. 

He rang the bell and then stepped back and club 
his pistol. 

The evil programme demanded that he should bea 
death the person who should open the gate, no matte 
it chanced to be the priest instead of the servant. 

But when the gate opened, no face was seen. 

Thinking the person who had answered his sui 
had stepped aside according to church custom—™ 
Mack knew nothing about religious. observances or 
manners of priests—he stepped boldly into the inclos 

Lynford Joyce followed quickly after him. 

Both saw the terrible mistake they had made when 
rifles of a dozen men were pointed at them, and the st 
voice of Perry Bowdeen shouted these menacing words 

‘Up with your hands or you are dead men.” 

Joyce threw up his hands. 

But the Border Cyclone blazed away with his pistols 

The next instant a dozen bullets entered his body. — 

And yet he did not fall. 

Steadying himself by catching hold of the gate, he \ 
trying to raise one of his pistols for a last shot, whe 
man suddenly rushed past him from the outside. 

It was Caxton Bent. 


“Where is he?” he cried, with fierce energy. 
shoot him-—he’s my meat.” 

“Ts,.e29 | 

The words were spoken faintly by the dying Cyclor 
but they were heard by the man for whom they were 1 
tended. 

Rube Burrows’ nephew wheeled quickly to find him 
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Crack! went Irom Mack’s pistol,and Caxton Bent fe 
over dead with a bullet in his brain, while upon his bog 
dropped the dying murderer. 

When Perry Bowdeen stepped forward Iron Mack 
evil heart had ceased to beat. : 

Lynford Joyce surrendered without-resistance, but thi 
night he made his escape and was never recaptured. 

Perry Bowdeen went back to Missouri and marrig 
pretty Mona Caine, | 

John Stelly has given up all hope of ever seeing Cart 
Hames. 

He did not go to Mexico, but remained in the vicinit 
of Santa Fe to become a cowboy. 

THE END. 

Next week's issue (No. 3) will contain “Jesse Jame 
Dare-Devil» Dance; or, Betrayed by One of Them,” 
which the further adventures of the noted Missouri O 
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WE were the first pub- 
lishers in the world 
to print the famous sto- 
ries of the James Boys, 
written by that remark- 
able man, W. B. Lawson, 
whose name is a watch- 
word with our boys. We 
have had many imitators, 
and iu order that no one 
shall be deceived in accepting the spurious 
for the real, we are now subline the best 
stories of the James Boys, by Mr. Lawson, 
in a New Library entitled “ The Jesse James 
Stories,” one of our big five-cent weeklies, 
aud a sure winner with the boys. A num- 
ber of issues have already appeared, and 
| these which follow will be equally good; 
in fact, the best of their kind in the world. 
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. Jesse James. 


STREET & SmirH, Publishers, New York. 
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The only publication authorized by 
the Hon. Wm. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). 


E were the publishers 

of the first story ever 
written of the famous — 
and world-renowned 
Buffalo Bill, 


hero whose life has been 


the great 





one suecession of ecaia” 


Buffalo Bill. 


ing and thrilling inet 
dents combitied with great successes and 
accomplishments, all of which will be told 
in a series of grand stories which we are 
the American 
The popularity they have already obtained 


slows 


now placing before Boys. 


what the boys want, and is very 


gratifying to the publishers. 
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STRERT & Sarrn, Publishers, New York. 
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Hit best known detec- 
tive in the world is 
Nick Carter. Stories by 
this noted sleuth are is- 
sued regularly in “Nick 
Carter Weeklv” (price 
five cents), and all his 
work is written for us. 
It may interest the patrons and readers 
of the Nick Carter Series of Detective 
Stories to know that these famous stories 
soon be produced upon the stage 


will 

under unusually elaborate circumstances. 
Arrangements have just been completed 
between the publishers and Manager Fv 
C. Whitney, to present the entire set of 


Nick Carter stories in dramatic form. The 






Nick 


Carter. 


first play of the series will be brought out 
next fall. 


STREET & Surry, Publishers, New York. ° 
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celebrated Dia- 


woud Dick stories 
only be found in 


“Diamond Dick, Jy., 4te 
ys’ Best Weekly.” 
Dianiond Dick and his 
son Bertie are the most unique and fascina- 
The 


scenes, and many of the incidents, in these 
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Boys’ 





Diamiond Dick. 


ting heroes of Western romauice. 


stories are taken from real life. 
Dianiond Dick 


the best stories of the West, 


exciting 
stories are cotceded to be 
and are all 
copyrighted by us. The weekly is the same 
size and price as this publication, with hand- 
some illuminated cover. Price, five cents. 


Srreet & Surin, Publishers, New York. 
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